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To 

Lady  Glenesk 

This   Translation  is  inscribed 


To 

Monsieur  Cesar  Daly 
Director  of  the  Review  of  Architecture 

While  you  are  travelling,  my  dear 
Daly,  and  the  friends  who  think  of 
you  do  not  know  where  you  are  to 
be  found,  here  is  something,  I  dare 
not  call  it  a  book,  which  shall  await 
you  on  your  threshold.  It  is  the 
statuette  of  a  man  who  does  not 
deserve  to  be  represented  otherwise 
than  by  a  statuette :  a  curiosity  of 
manners  and  of  history,  worthy  a  place 
in  the  bookshelf  of  your  study. 
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Brummell  does  not  belong  to  the 
political  history  of  England,  but  he 
approaches  it  through  his  friendships 
of  it.  His  place  is  in  a  history  loftier, 
more  general  and  more  difficult  to 
write,  — the  history  of  English  man- 
ners— for  political  history  does  not 
contain  all  social  tendencies,  and  all 
are  worthy  of  study.  Brummell  was 
the  expression  of  one  of  these  ten- 
dencies ;  his  influence  would  other- 
wise be  inexplicable.  To  describe,  to 
fathom  this  influence,  and  to  show 
that  it  was  not  merely  superficial, 
might  be  the  subject  of  a  book  which 
Beyle  has  forgotten  to  write,  and  which 
would  have  tempted  Montesquien. 

Unfortunately  I  am  neither  Montes- 
quien nor  Beyle,  neither  eagle  nor  lynx  ; 
but  I  have  tried  to  see  clearly  into  a 
subject,  which  many  people,  no  doubt, 
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would  have  disdained  to  explain.  The 
result  of  my  seeing,  my  dear  Daly,  I 
give  to  you  who  feel  grace  as  a  woman 
or  as  an  artist  feels  it,  and  as  a  thinker 
admit  its  empire.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  dedicate  to  you  this  study  of  one 
whose  celebrity  was  due  to  his  elegance ; 
had  it  been  a  study  of  a  man  whose 
celebrity  was  due  to  his  intelligence, 
I  might  becomingly  have  dedicated 
that  also  to  you,  who  are  yourself  so 
richly  endowed. 

So  pray  accept  this  gift  as  a  sign 
of  friendship  and  as  a  remembrance  of 
the  days,  happier  than  the  present,  when 
I  saw  you  more  often. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  A.  Barbey  d'Aurevilly. 

Passy,  Villa  Beausejour. 
19   Septembre^    1844. 
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&  esprit  atgle  'vengeur  qui  plane  sur  la  vie. — 
Barbey  d'Aurevilly, 


The  author  of  the  present  essay  on 
Brummell  was  for  years  the  joy  of  the 
Parisian  Boulevard.  His  presence  in 
any  company  was  a  sure  guarantee 
that  the  conversation  would  be  brilliant, 
for  he  wielded  the  spoken  as  deftly 
as  the  written  word.  With  him  wit 
went  hand-in-hand  with  style,  and  his 
sentences  rang  as  true  directly  off  the 
anvil  of  his  brain  as  if  they  had  been 
beaten  and  tortured  into  shape  amid 
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the  critical  silence  of  the  laboratory. 
Villiers  de  L/Isle  Adam  can  alone  be 
compared  to  d'Aurevilly  in  this  respect : 
his  words  were  also  vrreposvra,  spring- 
ing winged  and  full-armoured  from  the 
restless  brain.  In  La  Maison  de  la 
vielle  Monsieur  Catulle  Mendes  has 
preserved  us  some  of  the  impromptus 
of  this  astonishing  genius,  too  rare 
and  remote  from  the  ordinary  point  of 
view  to  be  otherwise  than  ignored 
by  the  generality  of  mankind.  Of 
Barbey  d'Aurevilly  there  exists  no 
such  record :  his  lambent  wit  has 
escaped  the  curious  stenography  of 
the  Goncourts,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
seek  it  among  his  romances  and 
the  thousand  flitting  sheets  of  daily 
journalism. 

The  present  essay  was  the  true  ex- 
pression   of  a   certain  side  of  his  tem- 
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perament.  Dandyism  charmed  him,  but 
rather  on  the  intellectual  than  on  the 
positive  side.  He  loved  the  isolation, 
the  aristocratic  reserve,  the  impertinent 
self-concentration  of  the  Dandy,  and 
transferred  to  thought  what,  with  such 
as  Brummell,  reveals  itself  in  action, 
Like  Byron  (whom  he  greatly  admired), 
Brummell  was  ever  at  war  with  his 
environment,  but  for  d'Aurevilly  Jade 
Fortune  had  omitted  to  make  any 
settlements.  The  immediate  result  of 
this  was  that  when  Byron,  weary  of 
the  worthless  London  world,  was  able 
to  set  out  for  Venice  and  appease  his 
troubled  soul  with  the  quiet  of  her 
lagoons,  d'Aurevilly  in  the  same  state 
of  mind  could  but  shut  himself  up  in 
his  garret  and  escape  surrounding  vul- 
garity on  the  wings  of  his  imagination  : — 
&  esprit  aigle  vengeur  qui  plane    sur  la 
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vie,    that    might    well    have    been    the 
device  on  his  shield. 

The  translator  was  so  much  impressed 
with  the  author's  insight  and  with  the 
brilliancy  of  his  style,  that  he  has  at- 
tempted to  suggest  in  English  as  near 
the  original  as  possible  what  must  in 
its  essential  elegance  almost  altogether 
evaporate  from  the  silver  vessel.  But 
he  is  at  the  same  time  conscious  of  his 
model's  defects.  They  were  in  great 
part  the  defects  of  qualities,  for  Barbey 
d'Aurevilly  was  all  his  life  an  idealist. 
Before  inditing  this  monograph  he  had 
a  preconceived  theory  of  Dandyism, 
which  he  fitted  on  to  Brummell,  very 
adroitly,  it  is  true,  but  not  without  gloss- 
ing over  or  accentuating  certain  points 
in  his  hero's  life,  which  did  not  quite 
reconcile  themselves  with  this  theory. 
An  instance  of  this  may  be  found  in 
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his  remarks  on  the  letter  to  Scrope 
Davies;  it  is  probable  that  Brummell 
had  exhausted  all  his  friends  and  ad- 
dressed himself  in  the  last  instance  to 
Scrope.  Of  this  Davies  was  doubtless 
aware  and  was  therefore  not  likely  to 
be  flattered  by  the  appeal.  Another 
point  of  divergence  is  the  element 
of  passion,  which  blazes  throughout 
d'Aurevilly's  romances,  and  although 
it  hardly  appears  in  this  essay,  will 
nevertheless  peep  forth  at  times,  like 
the  flame-coloured  crocus  in  a 
volcanic  soil.  In  short,  Brummell 
was  a  man  of  the  world  in  the  com- 
pletest  sense,  while  d'Aurevilly  was  a 
Bohemian  and  an  imaginative  artist, 
whose  dandyism  appeared  in  his  style. 
He  loved  to  drape  with  the  blue  mantle 
of  idealism  details  to  which  such  a  man 
as  Brummell  would  have  attached  their 
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true  insignificance.  His  dress  was  of 
the  flamboyant  order,  and  this  tendency 
revealed  itself  in  what  was  most  himself 
— his  manuscripts.  Here  long  passages 
are  written  in  ordinary  black  ink,  but 
where  the  blood  begins  to  beat  faster 
and  the  war  of  the  passions  is  announced 
by  the  throbbing  of  the  arteries,  he 
would  change  his  pen  for  one  dipped 
in  the  scarlet  colour  of  the  emotions  to 
be  depicted.  This  again  would  give 
place  to  blue,  to  violet,  varying  with 
the  psychical  quality  of  the  matter  in 
hand.*  Monsieur  Paul  Bourget  tells 
somewhere  the  story  of  d'Aurevilly's 
meeting    two    lovely   ladies,    previously 

*  In  the  translator's  possession  is  an  edition 
of  d'Aurevilly's  Vielle  Mattresse,  with  an 
autograph  dedication  from  the  author  to 
Monsieur  Octave  Uzaune.  It  is  a  rainbow 
of  inks. 
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unknown  to  him,  on  the  Boulevard  or 
in  the  Champs  Elysees.  At  once  he 
enveloped  them  in  a  catherine-wheel 
of  brilliant  monologue  (conversation  it 
could  not  be  called )  ;  when  they  parted, 
one  of  these  ladies,  who  evidently 
thought  she  had  been  listening  to  some 
clever  rastaquonere,  remarked  to  her 
companion,  "  Je  l'aime,  ce  Mexicani," 
She  was  not  so  far  wrong :  d'  Aurevilly 
had  in  him  much  of  the  exotic,  much 
of  the  man  from  some  strange  country 
beyond  the  seas,  but  whether  more 
common  in  Mexico  than  Paris  is  a 
difficult  question  to  decide. 

As  to  Beau  Brummell  himself,  the 
reader  will  find  in  these  pages  the  ideal 
story  of  his  life,  that  is  to  say,  purged 
of  the  trivial  and  often  unpleasant  de- 
tails, which  burden  the  usual  biographies, 
without  adding  anything  of  interest  to  the 
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study  of  their  hero.  The  vain  specula- 
tion as  to  what  position  Brummell  would 
occupy,  were  he  now  living,  has  some- 
times attracted  the  translator.  That  he 
would  be  paramount  in  whatever  sphere 
he  affected  goes  without  saying.  Among 
the  thousand  cliques  and  coteries  of  the 
moment,  often  amounting  to  secret 
societies,  there  are  two,  perhaps,  more 
elegant  than  the  others :— the  smart 
people  (vile  but  inevitable  word),  and 
the  "  Souls."  It  is  probable  that  to 
the  first  of  these  Brummell  would  have 
belonged — or  rather,  it  would  have 
belonged  to  him.  He  would  have 
freed  it  from  much  plutocratic  vulgarity. 
In  BrummelPs  day  there  were  parvenus , 
as  there  have  always  been,  and  they 
were  admitted  to  society,  though  to  a 
very  much  more  limited  extent  than  at 
present.  But  the  chief  divergence 
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between  that  time  and  ours  lies  in  the 
fact  that  those  people,  who  used  to  be 
delighted  with  seats  in  the  dress-circle 
of  the  social  play,  have  now  bought  up 
all  the  stalls,  where  they  sit  and  teach 
the  manners  of  the  servants' -hall  to 
their  former  social  superiors,  now  only 
too  eager  to  learn  the  new  code  of 
ethics. 

"  Smartness  "  rides  up  the  avenue  on 
her  bicycle,  and  dismounting,  calls,  amid 
universal  applause,  for  her  cigarettes  and 
brandy  and  soda.  But  meanwhile  the 
Souls  whisper  together,  superb  and  apart ; 
theirs  are  loftier  considerations  than  this 
riot  of  guineas,  these  Dionysaica  in  new 
frocks. 

"  To  be  always  dressed  as  though  for 
a  wedding,"  has  been  given  as  a  defini- 
tion of  dressing  well,  and  although  at  the 
first  blush  this  may  sound  an  absurdity, 
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on  consideration  it  will  cover  the  situa- 
tion better  than  most  others,  for  a 
gentleman  will  not  vary  the  base  of 
his  costume  on  such  an  occasion ;  he 
will  merely  see  that  everything  he 
wears  is  particularly  neat  and  ap- 
propriate to  the  season.  To  this  the 
dandy  will  add  a  sharp  wit,  revolving 
within  given  limits,  a  keen  sense  of 
"social  perspective,' '  as  a  writer  of 
the  day  has  happily  termed  that  rare 
faculty  of  classifying  at  a  glance  the 
members  of  a  company,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  above  a 
wide  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
perhaps  not  always  seen  through  Mr 
Goldfinch's  glasses.  Though  very 
possibly  without  any  keen  interest  in 
the  world  outside  himself,  his  attitude 
will  by  no  means  preclude  a  love  of 
beautiful  things,  be  they  fans  as  with 
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Brummell,  style  with  Chesterfield,  or 
a  taste  for  precious  stones,  or  even 
politics.  But  he  will  approach  these 
things,  if  he  choose  to  approach  them 
at  all,  in  an  unique  manner,  he  will 
hold  them,  as  it  were,  in  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  and  by  so  doing,  add 
to  them  a  peculiar  lustre,  an  elegance 
all  his  own.  Dandyism  may  be  taken 
as  the  art  of  selection,  practised  by  a 
lover  of  the  visible  world,  and  of  the 
true  dandy  this  trite  Latinism  will  ever 
be  the  best  description ; — Nihil  tetigit 
quod  non  ornavit.  For  Dandies  and 
Dandyism  are  immortal. 

D.    AlNSLIE. 

Delgaty  Castle,  Aberdeenshire, 
August   1896. 
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Sentiments  have  their  destiny.  Toward 
one  of  them,  vanity,  the  whole  world  is 
pitiless.  The  moralists  have  decried  it 
in  their  books,  even  those  who  have  best 
shewn  how  large  a  place  it  occupies  in 
our  souls.  Worldlings,  who  are  also 
moralists  of  a  kind,  as  they  have  to 
judge  of  life  twenty  times  a  day,  have 
endorsed  the  moralist's  condemnation 
of  this  sentiment,  according  to  them 
the  lowest  of  all. 

Things  may  be  ill  treated  as  well  as 
men,  and  if  vanity  is  the  lowest  in  the 
hierarchy  of  the  sentiments  of  our  soul, 
yet  in  place,  why  should  we  despise  it  ? 


Of  Dandyism 

But  is  vanity  really  the  lowest  ?  What 
gives  value  to  the  sentiments  is  their 
social  importance :  granting  this,  can 
anything  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  senti- 
ments, be  of  greater  use  to  society,  than 
the  anxious  research  of  other's  approval, 
this  quenchless  thirst  for  the  applause  of 
the  gallery,  which  is  called  love  of  glory 
in  great  things,  and  in  small  ones  vanity  ? 
Are  love,  friendship,  or  pride,  of  greater 
use  ?  Love  with  its  thousand  shades  and 
manifold  derivatives,  even  friendship  and 
pride,  start  from  a  preference  for  another, 
or  for  several  others,  or  for  oneself,  and 
that  preference  is  exclusive.-  Vanity  at 
any  rate  pays  attention  to  everything. 
If  sometimes  preferring  certain  approba- 
tions to  others,  she  feels  deeply  hurt 
when  one  is  refused  and  remains  sleep- 
less on  this  folded  rose-leaf.  Love 
says  to  the  beloved,  "  You  are  my 
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universe  "  ;  friendship,  "  You  suffice 
for  me"  and  often  "you  console  me." 
But  pride  is  silent.  A  man  of  amazing 
intelligence  said,  "Pride  is  a  solitary 
king,  idle  and  blind ;  his  diadem  is 
on  his  eyes."  Vanity's  world  is  less 
narrow  than  love's;  what  suffices  for 
friendship  is  not  enough  for  her.  She 
is  a  queen,  as  pride  is  a  king,  a  busy, 
clear-sighted  queen,  with  a  court,  and 
her  diadem  is  placed  where  it  becomes 
her  best. 

Thus  much  it  was  necessary  to  say, 
before  speaking  of  Dandyism,  the  much 
abused  child  of  vanity,  and  of  Brum- 
mell, greatest  of  the  vain. 


II 


Satisfied  vanity  revealed  becomes 
fatuity.  This  is  the  rather  impertinent 
name  which  the  hypocrites  of  modesty 
— that  is  to  say  everybody — have 
invented,  because  they  are  afraid  of 
genuine  feelings.  Thus  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  think,  as  some  may,  that 
fatuity  is  exclusively  vanity  shewn  in 
our  relations  with  women.  No,  there 
are  fatuous  people  of  all  kinds,  fatuous 
about  their  birth,  their  fortune,  their 
ambition,  their  knowledge ;  Tufiere  is 
one,  Turcaret  another;  but  since 
women  fill  a  large  place  in  France, 
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the  vanity  of  those  who  please  them 
and  who  think  themselves  irresistible, 
has  been  especially  called  fatuity.  But 
the  sort  of  fatuity  that  is  common  to 
all  nationalities  where  women  mean 
anything,  is  not  of  that  other  kind 
which  has  been  striving  for  some  time 
to  acclimatize  itself  in  Paris,  under 
the  name  of  Dandyism.  The  former 
of  these  is  a  manifestation  of  human 
vanity,  which  is  universal ;  the  other, 
of  a  special,  a  very  special  kind  of 
vanity :  I  mean  English  vanity.  Since 
everything  that  is  universal,  human,  has 
its  name  in  the  language  of  Voltaire, 
one  is  forced  to  find  a  name  for  what 
is  not ;  and  that  is  why  the  word 
Dandyism  is  not  French — -it  will  remain 
foreign,  like  the  thing  it  represents. 
Our  power  of  reflecting  all  the  colours 
is  of  no  use  to  us  here :  the  chameleon 
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cannot  reflect  white,  and  white  for  a  nation 
is  the  essence  of  its  originality.  Were 
we  to  possess  this  power  of  assimilation 
to  an  even  greater  extent  than  we  do, 
that  gift  of  God  would  not  supersede 
that  other  gift — the  power  of  being 
oneself — which  constitutes  the  in- 
dividuality, the  essence  of  a  people. 
And  it  is  the  force  of  English  origin- 
ality, imprinting  itself  on  human  vanity 
— that  vanity  which  is  anchored  in  the 
very  hearts  of  the  scullions^  and  of  which 
Pascal's  contempt  was  but  vulgar 
insolence — that  produces  what  is  called 
Dandyism.  This  we  cannot  share 
with  England.  It  is  profound  as 
her  genius  itself.  To  ape  is  not 
to  resemble.  Anyone  can  assume  an 
air  or  a  pose,  as  they  can  appropriate 
the  cut  of  a  dress- coat ;  but  the  comedy 
is  tiring ;  a  mask  is  painful  and  hideous, 
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even  for  people  of  character,  who  would 
be  the  Fieschi  of  Dandyism,  were  that 
a  necessity ;  how  much  more  then  for 
our  amiable  young  men.  The  bore- 
dom they  respire  and  inspire  gives  them 
but  a  false  air  of  Dandyism.  Let  them 
look  satiated  if  they  will,  and  wear  their 
white  gloves  up  to  the  elbow;  for  all 
that,  the  country  of  Richelieu  will  never 
produce  a  Brummell. 


Ill 

These  two  celebrated  beaux  may  be 
like  one  another  as  regards  human 
vanity,  which  is  universal;  but  they 
differ  by  all  the  physiology  of  a  race, 
by  all  the  genius  of  a  society.  Richelieu 
was  of  the  nervo  -  sanguine  race  of 
France,  which  goes  to  the  utmost 
extremes  in  its  thunderous  outbursts ; 
Brummell  was  descended  from  the 
people  of  the  north,  lymphatic  and 
pale,  like  their  mother  the  sea,  but 
loving  to  heat  their  frigid  blood  at 
the  flame  of  alcohol.  Though  of 
opposite  temperaments,  each  possessed 
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?l  large  stock  of  vanity  which  each 
adopted  as  the  motor  of  his  actions. 
On  this  point  they  both  challenge  the 
reproach  of  the  moralists,  who  condemn, 
instead  of  classifying  and  pardoning 
vanity.  Is  there  any  reason  for  surprize, 
when  one  thinks  of  this  sentiment, 
crushed  for  eighteen  hundred  years 
beneath  the  Christian  idea,  that  the 
world  is  a  despicable  thing,  an  idea 
still  dominant  in  the  least  Christian 
of  minds?  Besides,  is  it  not  true  that 
all  clever  people  have  some  mental 
prejudice,  at  the  feet  of  which  they 
do  penance  for  their  wits  ?  This  .  will 
explain  the  evil,  which  those  who  think 
themselves  serious,  because  they  cannot 
smile,  will  not  fail  to  talk  of  Brummell, 
and  will  explain,  better  than  would  party 
spirit,  Chamfort's  vindictiveness  with 
regard  to  Richelieu.  He  has  attacked 
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him  with  his  wit,  incisive,  brilliant  and 
venomous,  as  the  stabs  of  a  poisoned 
crystal  dagger.  Here  Chamfort,  atheist 
as  he  was,  bore  the  yoke  of  Christianity, 
for  although  vain  himself,  he  was  not 
able  to  excuse  the  desire  of  giving 
pleasure  to  others,  from  which  he 
suffered   himself. 

For  Richelieu,  like  Brummell,  more 
even  than  Brummell,  enjoyed  all  the 
kinds  of  pleasure  and  glory,  which 
opinion  can  create.  Both  succeeded 
by  following  the  instincts  of  their 
vanity ;  (let  us  learn  to  say  the 
word  without  horror),  as  others  have 
succeeded  in  following  that  of  ambition, 
of  love  and  of  other  similar  instincts ; 
but  the  analogy  ceases  there.  Not 
only  did  they  differ  by  temperament, 
but  the  society  of  which  they  formed 
part,  reappears  in  them  and  again 
ii 
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contrasts  them.  In  the  case  of 
Richelieu  society  had  broken  all  the 
bonds  in  its  quenchless  thirst  for 
amusement,  while  in  that  of  Brummell 
it  was  impatiently  gnawing  them.  In 
the  former,  it  was  dissolute  ;  in  the  latter 
hypocritical.  The  difference  between 
the  fatuity  of  Richelieu  and  the 
Dandyism  of  Brummell  is  best  re- 
vealed in  this  twofold  divergence. 
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IV 

Brummell  was  indeed  only  a  Dandy. 
Richelieu  on  the  contrary,  before  he 
became  the  sort  of  beau  that  his  name 
suggests,  was  a  great  noble  in  an  ex- 
piring aristocracy.  He  was  also  a 
general  in  a  military  country  and 
handsome  at  a  time  when  the  senses 
in  revolt  shared  the  empire  with  the 
brain  and  when  decorum  did  not  pre- 
clude pleasure.  Beyond  the  Richelieu 
we  know,  we  can  imagine  another 
Richelieu.  He  had  for  him  all  the 
forces  of  life.  But  take  away  the 
Dandy  and  what  remains  of  Brummell  ? 
'3 
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He  was  fit  for  nothing  more  and  for 
nothing  less  than  to  be  the  greatest 
dandy  of  his  own  or  of  any  time. 
This  position  he  filled  precisely,  per- 
fectly, I  had  almost  said  naively. 
In  that  mixture,  which  is  called 
Society  by  politeness,  destiny  is  nearly 
always  greater  than  the  faculties,  or 
the  faculties  than  destiny.  But,  by 
exception,  there  existed  with  Brum- 
mell  a  harmony  between  nature  and 
destiny,  between  genius  and  fortune. 
More  brilliant  or  more  passionate, 
he  would  have  been  Sheridan ;  a 
greater  poet  (for  poet  he  was), 
Byron ;  of  greater  family,  Lord  Yar- 
mouth, or  Byron  again :  Yarmouth, 
Byron,  Sheridan,  and  so  many  others 
of  that  time,  famous  in  all  the  paths 
of  glory,  these  were  dandies  and  some- 
thing   more:    but    Brummell    did    not 
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possess  that  something  which  with  some 
was  passion  or  genius,  with  others  high 
birth,  or  great  wealth.  He  profited  by 
this  want;  for  reduced  to  that  force 
alone,  which  distinguished  him,  he  rose 
to  the  rank  of  an  idea,  he  was  Dandyism 
itself. 
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Dandyism  is  almost  as  difficult  a  thing 
to  describe  as  to  define.  Those  who 
see  things  only  from  a  narrow  point  of 
view  have  imagined  it  to  be  especially 
the  art  of  dress,  a  bold  and  felicitous 
dictatorship  in  the  matter  of  clothes 
and  exterior  elegance.  That  it  most 
certainly  is,    but  much   more  besides.* 

*  Everyone  is  wrong  on  this  question,  even 
the  English !  Carlyle,  the  author  of  Sartor 
Resartus,  has  lately  thought  it  necessary  to 
speak  of  Dandyism  and  of  Dandies  in  a  book 
called  the  Philosophy  of  Clothes.  But  Carlyle 
has  drawn  a  fashion-plate  with  the  pencil  of 
a  drunken  Hogarth  and  has  said,  "That  is 
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Dandyism  is  a  complete  theory  of  life 
and  its  material  is  not  its  only  side.  It 
is  a  way  of  existing,  made  up  entirely  of 


Dandyism  !  "  It  is  not  even  a  caricature,  for 
a  caricature  exaggerates  everything  and  sup- 
presses nothing.  Caricature  is  the  exasper- 
ated exaggeration  of  reality  and  Dandyism  is 
social,  human  and  intellectual.  It  is  not  a 
suit  of  clothes  walking  about  by  itself !  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  particular  way  of 
wearing  these  clothes  which  constitutes 
Dandyism.  One  may  be  a  dandy  in  creased 
clothes.  Lord  Spencer  certainly  was  one 
in  a  coat  with  only  one  tail  left,  though  it 
is  true  that  he  cut  it  off  and  made  of  it  the 
coat  which  has  since  borne  his  name.  Incred- 
ible though  it  may  seem,  the  Dandies  once 
had  a  fancy  for  torn  clothes.  This  happened 
under  Brummell.  They  had  come  to  the  end 
of  impertinences  and  were  at  a  loss  how  to 
proceed,  when  they  hit  upon  this  dandiesque 
idea,  which  was,  to  have  their  clothes  torn, 
before  wearing  them,  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  cloth ;  so  that  they  became  a 
sort  of  lace — a  cloud.  They  wanted  to  walk 
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shades,  as  is  always  the  case  in  very  old 
and  very  civilised  societies,  where  comedy 
becomes   so   rare,    and    the    proprieties 

like  Gods  in  their  clouds  !  The  operation  was 
difficult  and  tedious  of  execution ;  a  piece  of 
pointed  glass  was  employed  for  the  purpose. 
There  you  have  a  true  detail  of  Dandyism, 
where  clothes  go  for  nothing,  in  fact  they 
hardly  exist. 

Here  is  another:  Brummell  wore  gloves 
which  took  the  shape  of  his  fingers  like  moist 
muslin.  But  here  the  Dandyism  does  not  lie 
in  the  perfection  with  which  these  gloves  took 
the  shape  of  the  nails  as  the  flesh  takes  it,  but 
in  the  fact  that  they  had  been  made  by  four 
special  artists,  three  for  the  hand  and  one  for 
the  thumb.* 

Thomas  Carlyle,  who  has  written  another 

*  I  am  so  anxious  to  be  clear  and  to  be  under- 
stood that  I  will  risk  ridicule  and  put  a  note  within 
a  note.  The  Prince  de  Kaunitz,  who  though  he 
was  not  English  (it  is  true  that  he  was  Austrian) 
comes  nearest  to  the  Dandies  by  right  of  his  calm, 
his  nonchalance,  his  indifference,  his  majestic 
frivolity  and  his  ferocious  egoism  (he  used  to  say 
.with  magnificence  "  I  have  no  friend  ")>  nor  did  the 
death  nor  the  agony  of  Marie  Therese  cause  him  to 
rise  a  moment  earlier  nor  shortened  by  a  minute  the 
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hardly  have  the  better  of  boredom. 
Nowhere  has  the  antagonism  between 
these     and      the     ennui      they     create 

book  called  the  Heroes  and  given  us  the  Hero 
Poet,  the  Hero  King,  the  Hero  Man  of 
Letters,  the  Hero  Priest,  the  Hero  Prophet, 
and  even  the  Hero  God,  might  have  given  us 
the  Hero  of  elegant  idleness  —  the  Hero 
Dandy  ;  but  he  has  forgotten  him.  Besides, 
what  he  says,  in  Sartor  Resartus  of  Dandies  in 
general,  to  whom  he  gives  the  vulgar  name 
of  Dandiacal  sect,  shews  sufficiently  clearly 
that,  with  his  confused  teutonic  vision,  the 
English  Jean  Paul  would  have  observed  none 
of  those  precise  and  frigid  details  which  were 
Brummell.  He  would  have  spoken  of  him 
with  the  profundity  of  those  little  French 
historians,  who,  in  the  stupid  and  serious 
Reviews,  have  judged  Brummell  much  in  the 

time  he  bestowed  upon  his  indescribable  toilets  ;  the 
Prince  de  Kaunitz,  I  say,  was  not  a  dandy  when  he 
wore  a  satin  corset  like  Alfred  de  Mussets1  Anda- 
louse,  but  he  was  one,  when  in  order  to  get  his  hair 
exactly  the  right  shade,  he  passed  through  a  suite  of 
drawing-rooms,  whose  size  and  number  he  had  cal- 
culated, and  was  powdered  just  while  he  passed  by 
footmen  armed  with  puffs. 
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been  so  acutely  felt  in  the  heart  of 
social  life,  as  in  England,  where  the 
Bible  and  the  rights  of  man  wield  such 
sway,  and  it  is  perhaps  from  the  very 
ferocity  of  this  struggle,  which  is  eternal, 
like  the  duel  between  sin  and  death  in 
Milton,  that  springs  the  profound  ori- 
ginality of  the  Puritan  society  that  pro- 
duces Clarissa  Harlowe  in  fiction  and 
Lady  Byron  in  real  life.* 

It  is  probable,   when  the  victory   is 

same  way  as  he  would  have  been  judged  by 
the  bootmakers  and  tailors  whom  he  had 
refused  to  employ.  These  minusculous 
Dantons  have  carved  their  sham  bust  with 
their  penknives  out  of  windsor-soap  one 
would  not  use  in  one's  bath. 

*  In  literature  this  society  gives  us  also 
women  writers  like  Miss  Edgeworth,  Miss 
Aikin,  &c.  Note  the  latter's  Memoirs  of 
Elizabeth :  a  prude  and  a  pedant  in  her  style 
and  opinions  she  there  criticizes  a  prude  and  a 
pedant. 
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decided,  that  the  manner  of  existing  called 
Dandyism  will  be  considerably  modified, 
if  it  still  continue  to  exist ;  for  it 
springs  from  the  unending  struggle  be- 
tween propriety  and  boredom.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  ennui 
that  eats  the  heart  of  English  society, 
giving  it  the  sad  preeminence  in  suicides 
and  vice  over  all  other  societies  devoured 
by  this  disease.* 

Accordingly,  one  of  the  conse- 
quences and  principal  characteristics 
— or  rather  the  most  general  charac- 
teristic— of  Dandyism,  is  always  to 
produce    the    unexpected,    that    which 


*  Modern  ennui  is  the  child  of  analysis ; 
but  for  English  society,  the  richest  in  the 
world,  there  exists,  besides  this  kind  of  ennui, 
lord  of  us  all,  also  the  roman  ennui,  child  of 
satiety,  which  would  multiply  Tiberii  without 
the  purple  at  Caprsc,  if  the  average  proportion 
of  societies  was  composed  of  stronger  souls. 
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could  not  logically  be  anticipated  by 
those  accustomed  to  the  yoke  of 
rules.  Eccentricity  is  another  fruit  of 
English  soil,  produces  it  also,  but  in  a 
different  manner ;  eccentricity  is  un- 
bridled, wild  and  blind.  It  is  the 
revolt  of  the  individual  against  the 
established  order,  sometimes  against 
nature :  here  we  approach  mania. 
Dandyism  on  the  contrary,  while  still 
respecting  the  conventionalities,  plays 
with  them.  While  admitting  their 
power,  it  suffers  from  and  revenges 
itself  upon  them,  and  pleads  them  as  an 
excuse  against  themselves ;  dominates 
and  is  dominated  by  them  in  turn. 
To  play  this  twofold  and  changing 
game,  requires  complete  control  of  all 
the  suppleness  which  goes  to  the 
making  of  elegance,  in  the  same  way 
as  by  their  union  all  the  shades  of 
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the    prism    go    to    the    making    of    the 
opal. 

This  Brummell  possessed.  Heaven- 
born  elegance  was  his,  such  as  Social 
trammels  often  spoil,  and  he  was  thus 
able  to  supply  the  capricious  wants  of 
a  society  bored  and  too  severely  bent 
under  the  strict  laws  of  decorum.  He 
proved  that  truth  which  matter  of  fact 
people  always  forget :  namely,  that 
if  Fancy's  wings  are  clipped,  they 
will  grow  half  as  long  again.*  His 
was  that  charming  familiarity  which 
touches  everything  and  profanes  no- 
thing. He  lived  on  equal  terms  with 
all  the   powerful    and   all    the    superior 

*  See  in  the  American  papers  the  enthu- 
siasm created  by  Mdlle.  Ellsler  among  the 
descendants  of  the  Old  England  Puritans — 
the  hips  of  a  dancing-girl  turning  Round- 
heads ! 
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people  of  his  time,  and  raised  himself 
by  his  confidence  to  their  level.  He 
was  safe,  where  abler  men  would  have 
been  lost.  His  audacity  was  judg- 
ment. He  could  feel  the  edge  of  the 
axe  in  security.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  very  blade  he  had  so  often  defied, 
fell  upon  him  at  length  ;  that  he  drove 
the  vanity  of  a  Dandy  like  himself  to 
seek  his  ruin — the  Royal  Dandy,  His 
Majesty  George  IV. ;  but  his  empire 
was  so  great  that,  had  he  wished,  he 
could  have  regained  it. 
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Brummell's  whole  life  was  an  influence, 
that  is  to  say  something  which  cannot 
be  told.  One  is  sensible  of  this  influ- 
ence, all  the  time  it  lasts,  and  when 
it  ceases,  it  is  possible  to  note  the  re- 
sults ;  but  if  they  are  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  influence  which  caused 
them  and  have  no  longer  duration,  then 
their  history  becomes  impossible.  Her- 
culaneum  is  found  again  beneath  the 
cinders ;  but  a  few  years  fallen  upon 
the  manners  of  a  society  bury  them 
deeper  than  any  lava.  Memoirs,  the 
history  of  these  manners,  are  them- 
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selves  merely  approximations.*  For 
this  reason,  English  society  of  the  time 
of  Brummell,  detailed  and  clear,  if  not 
living,  is  not  to  be  rediscovered.  .  .  . 
We  shall  never  follow  the  action  of 
Brummell  on  his  contemporaries,  and 
the  mot  of  Byron,  who  said  that  he 
would  rather  be  Brummell  than  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  will  always  seem 
meant  ironically  or  a  piece  of  ridiculous 
affectation.  The  real  meaning  of  such 
a  saying  is  lost. 

However,  rather  that  insult  the  author 
of  Childe  Harold,  let  us  understand  the 
reason  of  this  audacious  preference. 
Being  a  poet  and  a  man  of  imagination, 
therefore   a    judge   of  the    subject,    he 

*  Not  always  however.  What  are  Wroxail's 
Memoirs  worth  for  instance,  and  who  was 
ever  in  a  better  position  for  observing  than 
he? 
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was  struck  with  the  empire  that 
Brummell  wielded  over  a  hypocritical 
society,  weary  of  its  hypocrisy.  This 
fact  of  personal  autocracy  suited  his 
capricious  genius,  better  than  any  other 
kind  of  omnipotence. 
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Nevertheless  the  history  of  Brummell 
will  be  written  from  sayings  of  this  kind, 
and  as  though  by  a  peculiar  mystification 
of  destiny  it  is  such  sayings  that  will 
make  it  incomprehensible.  Since  the 
admiration  he  excited  is  not  justified 
by  facts,  which  have  perished  entirely, 
because  they  were  by  nature  ephemereal, 
the  weight  of  the  greatest  name  and  the 
homage  of  the  most  enticing  genius  do 
but  serve  to  render  the  enigma  more 
obscure.  And  in  truth,  that  part  of 
every  society  which  leaves  the  least  trace, 
the  fewest  remains,  an  aroma  too  subtle 
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to  last,  is  manners,  manners  that  cannot 
be  passed  on,  and  it  is  by  them  that 
Brummell  was  a  prince  of  his  time. 
Like  the  orator,  the  great  actor,  the 
conversationalist,  like  all  those  minds 
which  speak  to  the  body  by  the  body,  as 
Buffon  said,  the  name  alone  of  Brummell 
remains,  shining  with  a  mysterious  lustre 
in  all  the  Memoirs  of  his  time.  It  is 
difficult  to  explain  the  place  he  fills ;  but 
one  can  see  it,  and  it  is  worthy  thought. 
As  to  the  present  detailed  study  for 
the  portrait  still  to  be  painted,  till  now 
no  one  has  attempted  the  difficult  task ; 
no  thinker  has  seriously  striven  to 
understand  exactly  that  influence  which 
answers  to  a  law  or  an  exception — 
that  is  to  say  to  the  deviation  of  a 
law — therefore  still  to  a  law.  For 
such  a  task  deep  thinkers  lacked 
ingenuity;  the  ingenious  depth. 
3* 
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Nevertheless  several  have  attempted 
it.  During  BrummelPs  lifetime  even, 
two  celebrated  quills,  drew  on  blueish 
paper  with  silver  margins  a  few  slight 
strokes,  through  which  Brummell  was 
visible,  but  they  were  cut  to  too  fine  a 
point,  dipped  in  too  scented  a  Chinese 
ink.  They  were  delightful  in  their 
clever  frivolity  and  in  their  careless 
penetration.  They  were  Pelham  and 
Granby.  Brummell  they  were  also  up 
to  a  certain  point,  since  they  dogmatized 
on  dandyism;  but  was  it  the  author's 
intention  to  paint  him,  if  not  as  he  was 
in  actual  life,  at  least  within  its  pos- 
sibilities and  within  those  of  romance  ? 
In  Pelham's  case  this  is  uncertain.  In 
Granby' *s  more  probable  :  the  portrait  of 
Trebeck  seems  to  have  been  drawn 
from  life ;  those  curious  touches  are 
beyond  invention,  and  one  feels  that 
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his  actual  presence  must  have  animated 
the  brush  that  paints  them. 

But  with  the  exception  of  Lister's 
romance,  where  it  would  be  far  more 
easy  to  find  Brummell  than  in  Mr 
Bulwer's  Pelhamy  there  is  no  book  in 
England  which  shews  him  as  he  was 
and  explains  more  or  less  clearly  the 
power  of  his  personality.  It  is  true 
that  of  late  a  man  of  intelligence*  has 
published  two  volumes,  in  which  he  has 
collected,  with  the  patience  of  a  curious 
angel,  all  the  known  facts  of  Brummell's 
life :  why  have  his  efforts  and  his  in- 
quiries resulted  in  a  mere  timid  chron- 
icle, devoid  of  secret  history  ?    Brummell 

*  Captain  Jesse.  He  has  published  two 
large  octavo  volumes  on  Brummell;  and 
before  publishing  placed  at  our  disposition, 
with  the  most  perfect  courtesy,  his  notes 
on  the  famous  Dandy. 
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lacks  an  historical  explanation  ;  he  has 
still  admirers  like  the  epigrammatic 
Cecil,  people  who  are  curious  about 
him  like  Mr  Jesse,  no  known  enemies, 
although  among  those  of  his  contem- 
poraries who  still  survive,  among  pedants 
of  all  ages,  worthy  people  who  have  in 
their  minds  the  two  left  hands  which 
Rivarol  bestowed  upon  every  English- 
woman, some  are  really  indignant  at  the 
brilliancy  of  Brummell's  name.  Bump- 
kins of  grave  morality,  they  are  affronted 
by  the  fame  of  this  frivolity.  The 
historian  alone,  that  is  to  say  the 
judge — a  judge  without  enthusiasm  or 
hatred — has  failed  to  appear  for  the 
great  Dandy,  and  every  day  that  passes 
makes  it  more  difficult.  We  have 
given  the  reason  for  this.  If  he  does 
not,  fame  will  have  been  one  mirror 
the  more  for  Brummell.  While  he 
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lived,  she  reflected  him  in  the  sparkling 
purity  of  her  brittle  surface,  and  after 
his  death,  like  mirrors  when  there 
is  none  to  reflect,  she  has  retained 
nothing. 
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Since  Dandyism  was  not  the  invention 
of  a  man,  but  the  consequence  of  a 
certain  state  of  society,  which  existed 
before  Brummell,  it  may  be  advisable 
to  verify  its  presence  in  the  history  of 
English  manners  and  to  fix  its  origin. 
Everything  tends  to  shew  that  this 
origin  was  French.  Elegance  returned 
to  England,  at  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
Corruption,  who  then  claimed  her  for 
a  sister  and  has  sometimes  made  it 
believed.  Armed  with  pleasantry,  she 
came  to  attack  the  terrible  and  im- 
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perturbable  seriousness  of  Cromwell's 
Protestants,  whose  severity  was  ex- 
aggerated by  habit,  for  bad  or  for 
good,  always  so  deep-rooted  in 
England.  For  breath's  sake  it  was 
necessary  to  escape  from  their  tyranny 
— to  loosen  those  weighty  bonds,  and 
Charles  II.'s  courtiers,  who  had  drunk 
in  the  champagne-glasses  of  France 
a  lotus,  which  made  them  forget  the 
sombre  religious  customs  of  their 
country,  described  the  tangent,  by 
which  escape  was  possible.  Many 
rushed  forward  in  this  direction. 
Even  the  disciples  soon  outstripped 
their  former  masters,  and  as  Monsieur 
Amedee  Renee  has  remarked,  with 
such  striking  exactitude,  "  such  was 
their  anxiety  to  be  corrupted,  that 
men  like  Rochester  and  Shaftesbury 
strode     a     century    ahead    of    French 
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manners  and  reached   the    Regency  at 
one  bound." 

We  do  not  refer  to  Buckingham, 
or  Hamilton,  or  even  to  Charles  II., 
nor  to  any  of  those  with  whom  the 
memories  of  exile  were  more  power- 
ful than  the  influence  of  home.  We 
have  in  view  rather  those  who  had 
remained  English  and  were  reached 
from  a  greater  distance  by  the  foreign 
influence.  These  men  began  the 
reign  of  the  Beaux.  Sir  George 
Hewett,  Wilson  (killed,  it  is  said,  by 
Law  in  a  duel),  and  Fielding,  were 
among  them.  The  beauty  of  the 
latter  arrested  the  sceptical  attention 
of  the  careless  Charles  II.,  and  it 
was  he,  who,  after  having  married 
the  famous  Duchess  of  Cleveland, 
renewed  the  scenes  of  Lauzun  with 
the  Duchess  of  Montpensier.  As  is 
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evident,  their  very  name  reveals  French 
influence.  Their  elegance  was  like 
their  name.  It  was  not  sufficiently 
indigenous,  nor  sufficiently  mixed  with 
the  originality  of  the  people,  among 
whom  Shakespeare  was  born,  nor  with 
-  that  special  power  which  was  destined 
to  penetrate  it  later.  Beware  of  mis- 
taking the  Beaux  for  the  Dandies, 
whom  they  precede.  Dandyism,  it 
is  true,  was  already  in  existence  below 
the  surface,  but  had  not  yet  made 
itself  felt.  It  is  to  spring  from  the 
heart  of  English  society.  Fielding 
dies  in  171 2  and  is  succeeded  by  the 
Colonel  Edgeworth,  praised  by  Steel 
(who  was  also  a  Beau  in  his  youth)  ; 
he  continues  the  chain  of  the  Beaux, 
which  closes  with  Nash,  to  open  and 
receive  Brummell,  with  Dandyism 
besides. 
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For  although  Dandyism  may  have 
existed  previously,  yet  the  interval 
between  Fielding  and  Nash  marks  the 
period  of  its  development  and  con- 
cretion. The  name,  (which  may  have 
a  French  origin),  was  given  later. 
It  is  not  found  in  Johnson.  But  the 
thing  itself  existed  at  that  time,  and 
as  was  certain  to  be  the  case,  among 
the  most  distinguished  personalities. 
For  since  the  value  of  a  man  depends 
upon  the  number  of  faculties  he  pos- 
sesses, all  superior  people  were 
necessarily  more  or  less  tinged  with 
Dandyism,  which  represented  pre- 
cisely the  faculties  that  had  not  yet 
found  a  place  in  society.  Such  were 
Marlborough,  Chesterfield  and  Boling- 
broke,  the  latter  especially ;  for 
Chesterfield,  who  has  made  of  his 
Letters  the  Treatise  of  the  Gentleman, 
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like  Machiavelli  of  the  Prince,  not 
so  much  by  prescribing  the  laws,  as 
by  detailing  the  customs  of  that  estate, 
Chesterfield  is  still  tightly  bound  to 
received  opinion,  and  Marlborough, 
with  his  beauty  like  a  haughty  lady's, 
has  about  him  more  of  avarice  than  of 
vanity.  Bolingbroke  alone  is  advanced, 
complete,  a  real  Dandy  of  the  later 
days.  He  has  all  the  boldness  in 
action,  the  sumptuous  impertinence, 
the  preoccupation  as  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced, and  his  vanity  is  ever  on  the 
alert.  It  will  be  remembered  how 
jealous  he  was  of  Harley,  murdered 
by  Guiscard,  and  how,  to  console 
himself,  he  said,  that  the  assassin  had 
doubtless  mistaken  one  minister  for 
the  other.  Breaking  through  the 
prudery  of  London  drawing-rooms — 
terrible  thought — -was  he  not  seen  to 
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advertize  his  very  natural  love  for 
an  orange-girl,*  for  an  orange-girl, 
perhaps  not  even  pretty,  who  stood 
under  the  galleries  of  Parliament  ? 
Finally,  he  invented  the  very  motto 
of  Dandyism,  the  nil  mirari  of  those 
miniature  Gods,  who  always  try  to 
create     surprize     by     remaining  f    im- 


*  London  and  Westminster  Review. 

f  Dandyism  introduces  antique  calm  among 
our  modern  agitations  ;  but  the  calm  of  the 
Ancients  arose  from  the  harmony  of  their 
faculties  and  from  the  completeness  of  a  life 
freely  developed,  whereas  Dandyism  is  the 
attitude  of  an  intelligence  familiar  with  many 
ideas  and  too  tired  of  them  all  to  become 
animated.  Were  a  Dandy  to  be  eloquent,  he 
would  speak  like  Pericles,  with  his  arms 
folded  under  his  cloak.  Compare  the  delight- 
ful, impertinent  and  very  modern  attitude  of 
Girodet's  Pyrrhus,  listening  to  the  impuca- 
tions  of  the  Hermione.  That  will  better  ex- 
plain  my  meaning  than  all  I  have  said. 
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passive.  Besides,  Dandyism  suited 
Bolingbroke  better  than  anyone  else, 
for  was  it  not  free  thought  in  the 
matter  of  manners  and  customs  of  the 
world,  as  philosophy  in  morals  and 
religion  ?  Like  those  philosophers, 
who  raised  up  an  obligation  superior 
to  the  law,  so  the  Dandies,  of  their 
own  authority,  make  rules  that  shall 
dominate  the  most  aristocratic  and 
the  most  conservative  sets,*  and   with 

*  And  such  exist  also  out  of  England. 
Princesse  d'AschekofPs  not  wearing  rouge  in 
Russia  was  Dandyism,  and  even  perhaps 
Dandyism  in  excess ;  this  was  a  piece  of  most 
scandalous  independence.  In  Russia  red 
means  beautiful,  and,  in  the  XVIII.  century, 
the  very  beggars  at  the  street-corner  would 
not  have  dared  to  exercise  their  calling  with- 
out being  rouged.  See  Rulhiere  on  this  lady, 
Rulhiere  with  his  Dandy's  pen  that  pricks  deep. 
Were  History  but  an  anecdote,  how  he  would 
write  it ! 
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the  help  of  wit,  which  is  an  acid,  and 
of  grace,  which  is  a  dissolvent,  they 
manage  to  ensure  the  acceptance  of 
their  changeable  rules,  though  these 
are  in  fact  nothing  but  the  outcome 
of  their  own  audacious  personalities. 
Such  a  result  is  curious  and  flows 
from  the  nature  of  things.  In  vain 
does  society  refuse  to  bend,  in  vain 
do  aristocracies  admit  only  received 
opinions ;  one  day  Caprice  arises  and 
makes  its  way  through  those  seemingly 
impenetrable  grades,  which  were  really 
undermined  by  boredom. 

It  is  thus  that  Frivolity,*  on  the  one 
hand,  acting  upon  a  people  rigid  and 
coarsely     utilitarian,     on     the     other, 

*  The  hateful  name  bestowed  upon  a 
whole  class  of  preoccupations  which  are 
really  very  legitimate,  since  they  correspond 
to  real  wants. 
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Imagination,  claiming  its  rights,  in 
the  face  of  a  moral  law,  too  severe 
to  be  genuine,  produced  a  kind  of 
translation,  a  science  of  manners  and 
attitudes,  impossible  elsewhere.  And 
of  this  Brummell  was  the  final  ex- 
pression and  can  never  be  equalled. 
We  shall  see  why. 
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George  Bryan  Brummell  was  born  at 
Westminster.  He  was  the  son  of 
W,  Brummell,  Esquire,  Lord  North's 
private  secretary,  the  minister  who 
was  at  times  a  Dandy  also  and 
slept  with  contempt  on  the  ministerial 
bench  at  the  most  virulent  attacks  of 
the  Opposition.  North  made  W. 
Brummell's  fortune,  for  he  was  a 
practical  and  active  secretary.  The 
pamphleteers  who  inveigh  against  cor- 
ruption, hoping  they  may  be  corrupted, 
have  called  Lord  North  "the  god  of 
emoluments."  But,  in  the  case  of  W. 
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Brummell,  he  was  rewarding  real 
services.  After  the  fall  of  the 
ministry  and  of  his  benefactor,  Mr 
Brummell  became  high-sheriff  of 
Berkshire.  He  lived  near  Donning- 
ton  Castle,  famous  as  the  birth-place 
of  Chaucer,  and  practised  that  large 
and  opulent  hospitality  which  the 
English  alone  understand  and  alone 
can  afford.  He  had  retained  some 
of  his  great  connections,  and  among 
others  Fox  and  Sheridan  often  visited 
him.  In  consequence  of  this,  one  of 
the  future  Dandy's  first  impressions  was 
the  inspiration  received  from  the  presence 
of  these  great  men.  They  were  his 
good  Fairies,  but  they  bestowed  on  him 
only  half  their  strength,  the  most 
ephemeral  of  their  faculties.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  seeing  and 
listening    to    these    bright    spirits,    the 
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pride  of  human  thought,  who  led  the 
conversation  as  they  led  political  dis- 
cussion, and  whose  pleasantries  were 
eloquence,  that  young  Brummell  de- 
veloped the  innate  faculties  which  made 
of  him  later  one  of  the  first  conversa- 
tionalists in  England.  At  the  death 
of  his  Father  in  1794  he  was  sixteen. 
He  had  been  sent  to  Eton  in  1790 
and  had  already  distinguished  himself 
— outside  the  sphere  of  work — by  the 
qualities  which  made  him  so  remarkable 
at  a  later  period.  His  careful  dressing 
and  the  frigid  languor  of  his  manners 
obtained  for  him  from  his  School- 
fellows a  name  much  in  use  at  that 
time,  for  the  word  Dandy  was  not 
yet  fashionable  and  the  despots  of 
elegance  were  called  Bucks  or  Mac- 
aronis. He  was  called  Buck 
Brummell.  No  one,  as  his  con- 
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temporaries  bear  witness,  exercised  so 
much  influence  on  his  companions  at 
Eton,  except  perhaps  George  Canning; 
but  the  influence  of  Canning  arose  from 
the  ardour  of  his  temperament,  while 
that  of  Brummell  proceeded  from  a  less 
intoxicating  source.  He  proved  the 
truth  of  Machiavelli's  maxim:  "The 
world  belongs  to  the  cool  of  head." 
From  Eton  he  went  to  Oxford,  where 
he  had  the  sort  of  success  for  which 
he  was  adapted.  He  was  successful 
through  the  exterior  qualities  of  the 
mind,  for  his  superiority  shewed  itself 
rather  in  social  intrigue  than  in  severe 
mental  labour.  .  On  leaving  Oxford, 
three  months  after  the  death  of  his 
Father,  he  joined,  as  cornet,  the  ioth 
Hussars,  commanded  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

There  have   been  many  attempts  at 
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explaining  the  strong  liking  with  which 
Brummell  suddenly  inspired  this  Prince. 
Various  worthless  anecdotes  exist  on  the 
subject,  but,  given  Brummell,  he  was 
certain  to  attract  the  attention  and  the 
sympathy  of  a  man,  who  was  said  to 
be  prouder  of  the  distinction  of  his 
manners  than  of  his  lofty  rank.  This 
Prince's  youthful  beauty  and  his  efforts 
to  retain  it  are  known.  He  wa6  thirty- 
two  at  the  time.  Handsome,  in  the 
stiff  and  lymphatic  fashion  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  he  strove  to  attain  anima- 
tion by  liveliness,  by  the  sparkle  of 
diamonds ;  scrofulous  in  soul  and  body, 
but  retaining  that  grace  which  is  the 
last  virtue  of  the  courtier,  the  future 
George  IV.  recognised  in  Brummell 
a  portion  of  himself,  that  part  which 
remained  wholesome  and  luminous. 
This  was  the  secret  of  the  favour 
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which  the  latter  enjoyed.  It  was  as 
simple  a  matter  as  the  conquest  of  a 
woman,  for  are  there  not  friendships, 
which  spring  from  exterior  charms  and 
graces,  as  there  exists  a  love  springing 
from  the  immaterial  and  secret  charm 
of  the  soul  ?  .  .  .  Such  was  the  Prince 
of  Wales'  friendship  for  the  youthful 
cornet  of  hussars  :  it  was  a  sentiment 
that  remained  a  sensation,  perhaps  the 
only  one  that  could  arise  in  that  fat 
soul,  choked  by  the  body. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  inconstant  favour 
enjoyed  in  turn  by  Barrymore,  George 
Hanger  and  so  many  others,  fell  upon 
Brummell  with  all  the  unexpectedness  of 
a  caprice  and  all  the  fury  of  a  violent 
fancy.  He  was  presented  on  the  famous 
terrace  of  Windsor,  in  the  presence  of 
the  highest  fashion,  where  he  gave  proof 
of  all  the  qualities  most  esteemed  among 
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things  human  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  : 
great  youth,  set  off  by  the  assurance 
of  a  man  with  experience  and  able  to 
dominate  circumstances,  the  most  bold 
and  most  delicate  mixture  of  imperti- 
nence and  respect,  finally  the  genius  of 
dress,  supported  by  an  ever-present 
power  of  repartee.  There  was  more 
than  mere  extravagance  on  both  sides  in 
this  success — a  word  used  by  moralists, 
at  fault,  like  the  word  nerves  by  the 
doctors. 

From  this  moment  Brummell  was 
the  fashion,  and  it  was  Brummell,  the 
son  of  the  simple  Esquire,  of  the  private 
secretary,  with  a  merchant  for  a  grand- 
father, who  was  chosen,  in  preference 
to  all  the  great  names  of  England,  to 
fill  the  post  of  best-man  to  the  heir- 
apparent  on  his  marriage  with  Caroline 
of  Brunswick.  Such  a  mark  of  favour 
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vsecured  for  him  immediately,  on  the 
terms  of  the  most  agreeable  intimacy, 
the  society  of  the  great,  Lord  Robert 
of  Somerset,  Lords  Petersham,*  Charles 
Ker,  Charles  #nd  Robert  Manners. 
Up  to  this  point  there  was  nothing  to 
be  surprized  at:  he  was  merely  fortu- 
nate, a  man  born  with  a  silver  spoon 
in  his  mouth,  as  the  English  say.  He 
had  in  his  favour  that  incomprehensible 
something,  which  we  call  our  star,  and 
which  decides  our  course  in  life  without 
justice  or  reason;  but  what  was  really 
astonishing  and  justifies  his  good  fortune 
is  that  he  was  able  to  make  it  per- 
manent.    The  spoiled  child  of  fortune 

*  For  the  short-sighted  he  was  a  model 
Dandy ;  but  for  those  who  are  not  deceived 
by  appearances,  he  was  no  more  a  Dandy 
than  a  very  well-dressed  woman  is  necessarily 
elegant. 
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became  the  spoiled  child  of  society. 
Speaking  somewhere  of  a  portrait  of 
Napoleon,  in  his  imperial  robe,  Byron 
says,  "  He  seemed  to  have  been  born  in 
it."  The  same  may  be  said  of  Brum- 
mell, and  of  the  celebrated  coat  which 
he  invented.  He  began  his  reign  with- 
out trouble  or  hesitation,  with  a  confi- 
dence that  is  a  conscience.  Circum- 
stances favoured  his  mysterious  power 
and  society  did  not  oppose  it.  Where 
connections  are  more  than  merit  and 
men  obliged  to  live  like  crustaceans,  if 
they  are  to  live  at  all,  Brummell  had 
on  his  side,  rather  as  admirers  than 
rivals,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Cam- 
bridge, the  Earls  of  Westmoreland  and 
Chatham  (brother  of  William  Pitt), 
the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord  Delamere, 
in  one  word  the  best  of  society  and 
politics.  Women,  who,  like  the  priests, 
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are  always  on  the  side  of  power,  sounded 
with  their  red  lips  the  trumpets  of  his 
fame ;  but  they  did  not  advance  beyond 
this  point,  for  here  steps  in  BrummelPs 
distinguishing  characteristic ;  the  point 
where  he  differs  from  Richelieu  and 
from  almost  all  others,  born  to  fascinate. 
He  was  not  what  the  world  calls  a 
libertine.  Richelieu  was  too  much 
inclined  to  imitate  those  Tartar  con- 
querors who  made  for  themselves  a 
bed  of  women  interlaced.  He  had 
none  of  this  booty  nor  of  these  victorious 
trophies;  he  did  not  care  to  steep  his 
vanity  in  burning  blood.  Impenetrable 
scales,  all  the  more  fascinating,  alas,  as 
they  were  the  more  dangerous,  covered 
the  thighs  of  the  Sirens,  those  daughters 
of  the  sea,  whose  voices  are  irresistible. 

And  his  vanity  did  not  suffer  from  this ; 
on  the  contrary,  since  it  never  collided 
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with  an  opposing  passion  in  equipoise,  it 
was  all  the  stronger*  as  it  reigned  alone, 
for  to  love,  even  in  the  least  lofty- 
acceptation  of  the  word — to  desire — is 
always  to  depend,  to  be  the  slave  of 
one's  desire.  The  arms  that  clasp  you 
the  most  tenderly  are  still  a  chain,  and 
were  one  Richelieu  or  Don  Juan  him- 
self, in  breaking  free,  one  breaks  but 
a  single  link.  Brummell  escaped  that 
form  of  slavery.  His  triumphs  had  all 
the  insolence  of  disinterestedness.  He 
never  felt  the  vertigo  of  the  heads  he 
turned. 

*  Affectation  produces  dryness.  Now  a 
Dandy,  though  too  well-mannered  not  to  be 
simple,  is  always  slightly  affected.  His  is  the 
very  refined  affectation  of  the  very  artificial 
talent  of  Mademoiselle  Mars.  Alfieri  could 
never  have  been  a  Dandy,  and  Byron  was  one 
only  on  certain  days,  for  passion  is  too  true 
to  be  dandyesque. 
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In  a  country  like  England,  where 
pride  and  cowardice  combined  turn 
modesty  into  prudery,  it  was  curious 
to  see  so  young  a  man  uniting  in  himself 
all  natural  and  all  artificial  attractions, 
punish  the  women  for  their  disingenuous 
pretensions  and  stop  short  with  them 
at  the  limit  of  gallantry,  which  they  have 
not  placed  there  that  it  may  be  respected. 
This  was  nevertheless  Brummell's  course, 
followed  without  forethought  and  effort. 
Anyone  who  knows  women,  knows  that 
this  was  certain  to  double  his  power  with 
them :  he  wounded  the  romantic  pride 
of  these  proud  ladies  and  set  their  cor- 
ruption dreaming. 

Thus  the  king  of  fashion  had  no 
mistress.  A  better  dandy  than  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Brummell  was  with- 
out a  Mrs  Fitz-Herbert ;  a  sultan 
without    a   handkerchief.      No    illusion 
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of  the  heart  or  senses  could  modify  or 
suspend  his  judgments.  And  they  were 
sovereign.  A  word  from  George  Brum- 
mell, whether  of  praise  or  blame,  was 
at  that  time  final.  He  was  the  autocrat 
of  opinion.  If  by  chance  such  a  man 
were  to  exist  in  Italy,  what  women 
really  in  love  would  think  of  him  ? 
But  in  England,  those  who  were  so 
the  most  madly,  thought  more  of  the 
judgment  of  Brummell,  than  of  their 
lover's  pleasure,  as  they  pinned  on  a 
flower  or  tried  on  an  ornament.  At 
the  risk  of  being  overheard  in  the  middle 
of  a  ball-room,  a  Duchess  (the  hauteur 
permitted  to  this  title  in  London  drawing- 
rooms  is  well  known)  told  her  daughter  to 
be  careful  of  her  attitude,  her  movements, 
and  her  replies,  should  Mr  Brummell 
deign  to  address  her  ;  for  at  that  first 
phase  of  his  life  he  still  mixed  with  the 
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crowd  of  dancers  at  balls,  where  the 
most  beautiful  sat  idle,  awaiting  his 
invitation.  Later  on,  he  became  in- 
toxicated with  the  exceptional  position 
which  he  had  acquired,  and  abandoned 
the  habit  of  dancing,  as  too  common- 
place for  him.  He  used  to  stand  for  a 
few  minutes  at  the  door  of  the  ball- 
room, glance  round,  criticize  it  in  a 
sentence,  and  disappear,  applying  the 
famous  maxim  of  Dandyism  :  —  "  In 
society,  stop  until  you  have  made  your 
impression,  then  go."  He  knew  his 
own  overpowering  prestige,  and  that 
with  him  to  remain  was  unnecessary. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that,  with  his 
brilliancy,  his  power  over  opinion,  his 
extreme  youth,  which  adds  to  fame, 
and  that  charming  and  cruel  wit, 
abused  and  adored  by  women,  Brum- 
mell  inspired  many  inverted  passions — 
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deep  loves,  inexorable  hates ;  but 
nothing  of  these  has  transpired.* 
Cant  has  stifled  their  cries,  if  any 
dared  to  cry.  In  England,  pro- 
priety, which  chastens  the  heart,  is 
somewhat  opposed  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Mademoiselle  Lespinasse, 
should  she  wish  for  birth ;  and  as 
to  a  Caroline  Lamb,  Brummell  never 
had  one,  for  women  feel  infidelity 
more  than  indifference.  So  far  as 
we  know,  only  one  woman  has  applied 


*  Lady  J y  has  been  mentioned,  -whom 

he  is  supposed  to  have  taken  away  from  the 

Regent.      But   Lady    J y    remained   his 

friend,  and  love-affairs  ending  in  friendship 
are  rarer  than  beautiful  women,  ending  in 
fishes'  tails.  A  poet  has  dealt  a  splendid  blow 
of  the  axe  at  these  generous  and  mortal  illu- 
sions :  "All  the  time  we  are  lovers,  we  are  not 
friends ;  when  we  are  no  longer  lovers,  we  are 
nothing  less  than  friends." 
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to  any  of  those  words,  which  conceal 
and  reveal  passion  —  the  courtezan 
Henriette  Wilson;  she  was  naturally 
jealous,  rather  of  the  fame,  than  of  the 
heart  of  Brummell.  The  qualities  that 
made  the  power  of  the  Dandy  would 
have  made  the  fortune  of  the  courtezan. 
And  besides,  without  being  Henriette 
Wilsons,  women  are  so  clever  at 
making  reserves  in  favour  of  their  sex ! 
They  have  as  much  of  mathematical 
and  of  all  other  kinds  of  genius  as 
men,  and  do  not  forgive  Sheridan,  al- 
though he  was  a  genius,  the  impertinence 
of  having  his  hand  sculptured  as  the 
most  beautiful  in  England. 
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Though  Alcibiades  was  the  handsomest 
of  good  generals,  George  Bryan 
Brummell  was  not  a  born  soldier.  He 
did  not  remain  long  in  the  ioth 
hussars,  which  he  joined  perhaps  with 
a  more  serious  object  than  has  been 
supposed — in  order  to  approach  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  to  make  the 
connections,  which  so  soon  brought 
him  forward.  It  has  been  said,  con- 
temptuously enough,  that  the  uniform 
must  have  had  an  irresistible  attrac- 
tion for  Brummell.  A  dandy  who 
marks  everything  with  his   personality, 
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existing  only  through  a  kind  of  ex- 
quisite originality*  (Lord  Byron), 
must  of  necessity  hate  uniform.  But 
given  the  faculties  of  Brummell,  he  is 
certain  to  be  misjudged  after  his  death, 
not  only  in  the  question  of  clothes 
but  in  graver  matters.  During  life 
his  influence  was  paramount,  obeyed 
by  the  most  independent ;  but  now 
the  analysis  of  such  a  man  as  he  is  a 


*  It  is  only  in  English  that  this  word  can 
be  used.  In  France  originality  has  no 
country  ;  it  is  deprived  of  fire  and  water, 
and  hated  like  a  nobiliary  distinction.  It 
rouses  the  mediocre  who  are  always  ready  to 
rise  against  those  who  are  otherwise  than 
they,  and  to  bite  them  with  their  gums 
which  soil,  but  do  not  hurt.  To  be  like 
everyone  else,  is  the  equivalent  for  young  men 
to  the  precept  with  which  girls'  heads  are 
stuffed,  "  be  respected^  you  must"  of  the  "  Mar- 
riage of  Figaro." 
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difficult  matter  of  psychology.  Women 
will  never  forgive  him  for  having  been 
graceful  as  they,  men  for  not  having 
been  graceful  as  he. 

Although  we  have  already  made 
the  remark,  we  shall  not  scruple  to 
repeat  that  independence  makes  the 
Dandy.  There  would  otherwise  be 
a  code  of  dandyism,*  but  there  is  not. 
Every  Dandy  dares ,  but  he  dares  with 
tact,  and  8tops  in  time  at  the  famous 
point  of  intersection  of  Pascal,  between 

*  If  there  were  such  a  code,  those  would 
be  Dandies  who  obeyed  its  rules.  Anyone 
could  be  a  Dandy :  it  would  be  merely  a 
matter  of  following  a  precept.  Unhappily 
for  the  very  youthful  that  is  not  altogether 
the  case.  Though  there  doubtless  exist 
certain  principles  and  traditions  of  Dandyism, 
the  whole  is  controlled  by  Caprice,  and 
Caprice  is  only  permitted  to  those  whom  she 
suits,  and  with  whom  manner  atones  for 
matter. 
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originality  and  eccentricity.  That  is 
why  Brummell  could  not  bend  to 
military  discipline,  which  is  also  a 
kind  of  uniform.  From  this  point  of 
view  he  was  a  very  bad  officer,  and 
Mr  Jesse,  that  admirable  historian  who 
does  not  forget  enough,  gives  us  several 
anecdotes  bearing  on  the  lack  of  dis- 
cipline of  his  hero.  He  breaks  the 
ranks  at  manoeuvres,  fails  to  carry  out 
his  colonel's  orders  ;  but  the  Colonel 
is  under  the  spell  and  is  not  severe. 
Brummell  becomes  a  captain  in  three 
years.  His  regiment  is  suddenly 
ordered  to  go  into  garrison  at  Man- 
chester, and  for  that  sole  reason  the 
youngest  captain  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent regiment  in  the  army  leaves  the 
service.  He  told  the  Prince  of  Wales 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  separated 
from  him.  This  was  a  more  amiable 
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way  of  putting  it  than  to  talk  of 
London,  for  it  was  London  above 
all  that  retained  him.  His  fame  was 
born  there ;  it  was  autochthonous  to 
those  drawing-rooms,  where  riches, 
leisure  and  supreme  civilization  have 
produced  those  charming  affectations 
which  take  the  place  of  nature.  The 
pearl  of  Dandyism  living  in  shoddy 
Manchester  is  a  thought  almost  as 
monstrous  as  that  of  Rivarol  inhabiting 
Hamburg. 

He  saved  the  future  of  his  fame 
by  remaining  in  London,  where  he 
took  lodgings  in  Chesterfield  Street, 
No.  4,  opposite  George  Selwyn,- — 
one  of  fashion's  stars,  whom  he  had 
caused  to  wane.  Though  his  private 
fortune  was  considerable,  it  was  not 
equal  to  his  position.  Many  peers' 
sons    and    nabobs    had    wealth,    which 
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would  have  overpowered  his,  if  the 
unthinking  were  able  to  crush  the 
thinking.  The  splendour  of  Brummell, 
intellectual,  rather  than  gorgeous,  was 
a  further  proof  of  that  intelligence, 
which  left  scarlet  to  savages  and  pro- 
duced at  a  later  period  the  great  axiom 
of  costume :  "  To  be  well  dressed,  you 
must  not  be  noticed."  Bryan  Brummell 
had  well-broken  horses,  a  very  good  cook 
and  the  home  of  a  poetess.  He  gave 
excellent  dinners,  at  which  the  guests 
were  as  carefully  chosen  as  the  wines. 
Like  his  countrymen,  and  especially 
those  of  his  time,  he  was  fond  of 
"  deep-drinking."  *        Lymphatic    and 

*  Everyone  drank,  from  the  busiest  to  the 
idlest,  from  the  lazzaroni  of  the  drawing- 
room  (the  Dandies)  to  the  Ministers  of  State. 
To  drink  like  Pitt  and  Dundas  has  become 
a  proverb.     When  Pitt  drank,  that  great  soul 
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nervous,  weary  of  that  idle,  English 
existence,  from  which  Dandyism  only 
half  escapes,  he  sought  the  emotions 
of  that  other  life,  louder,  noisier,  and 
more  confusing,  to  be  found  in  the 
emptied  glass.  But  even  with  one 
foot  in  the  tumultuous  chasm  of  in- 
ebriation, he  remained  the  master  of 
his  wit,  and  of  his  elegance,  like 
Sheridan,  of  whom  one  is  always 
bound  to  speak,  because  he  is  always 
to  be  found  on  any  search  "for  superi- 
ority. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  conquered. 
Methodist  preachers  (such  exist  outside 
England),  and  all  the  short-sighted 
people  who  have  risked  their  say  upon 

whom  the  love  of  his  country  filled  but  did 
not  satisfy,  he  thirsted  after  variety.  Great 
men  often  try  to  deceive  themselves  ;  but  alas  ! 
nature  does  not  always  allow  them  to  do  so. 
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Brummell,  describe  him  as  a  sort  of 
doll,  without  brain  or  heart,  and  that 
they  may  the  more  depreciate  the  man, 
have  cried  down  the  time  in  which  he 
lived — describing  it  as  monomaniac. 
Their  attempts  and  their  trouble  are 
equally  useless !  They  are  welcome 
to  attack  that  period,  so  glorious  for 
Great  Britain,  as  one  strikes  a  golden 
ball  containing  water :  rather  than  be 
compressed  the  rebellious  element  will 
burst  the  sides,  and  in  the  same  way 
such  critics  will  never  be  able  to  reduce 
English  society  from  1794  to  18 16  to 
the  rank  of  a  society  in  decadence. 
There  are  certain  epochs,  which  resist 
everything  that  is  said  against  them, 
Can  the  great  period  of  Pitt,  Fox, 
Wyndham,  Byron,  and  Walter  Scott 
become  insignificant  because  it  has  been 
filled  with  the  name  of  Brummell?  If 
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such  a  pretension  is  absurd,  then  Brurn- 
mell had  in  him  something  worthy 
of  attracting  and  of  captivating  the  at- 
tention of  a  great  epoch ; — which  is  not 
caught,  like  little  birds  with  a  mirror, 
merely,  by  the  graceful  wearing  of 
splendid  clothes.  Brurnmell,  the  centre  of 
interest,  attached  much  less  importance 
than  has  been  supposed  to  the  art  of 
dressing,  as  practised  by  the  great 
Chatham.*  His  tailors,  Davidson  & 
Meyer,  who  have  been  given,  with 
all  the  stupidity  of  insolence,  as  the 
fathers  of  his  fame,  did  not  fill  their 
supposed  place  in  his  life.  Let 
us  hear  what  Lister  has  to  say  on 
this  subject ;  he  paints  well : — "  He 
scorned     to     share     his      fame     with 


*  The  only  great  historical  personage  who 
is  not  simple. 
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his  tailor,  finding  it  much  better  to 
trust  alone  to  the  '  nameless  grace 
of  polished  ease,'  which  he  really 
possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree."  It 
is  true  however,  that  at  first,  when  the 
democratic  Charles  Fox  introduced  red 
heels  to  London  carpets  (apparently 
with  a  view  to  their  effect  as  dress), 
Brummell,  always  objective,  must  have 
been  occupied  with  form  of  every  kind. 
He  was  aware  that  dress  has  a  latent 
but  positive  influence  even  on  those 
who  the  most  look  down  upon  it  from 
the  height  of  their  immortal  intelligence. 
But  at  a  later  period  he  abandoned  this 
preoccupation  of  his  youth,  as  Lister 
tells  us,  without  however  discarding 
what  it  contained  of  experience  and 
observation.  He  continued  to  dress 
irreproachably,  but  his  clothes  were 
darker  in  colour,  more  simply  cut  and 
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worn  without  concern.*  He  thus 
arrived  at  the  summit  of  art,  where 
it  meets  nature,  but  that  his  talents 
were  of  wider  scope  than  this,  is  a 
fact  which  has  been  far  too  often 
overlooked. 

Brummell  has  been  considered  an 
entirely  physical  being,  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  his  beauty  was  intel- 
lectual. For  he  was  distinguished 
far  more  by  expression  than  regularity 
of  features.  His  hair  was  almost  red, 
like  Alfieri's,  and  a  fall  from  his  horse 
in  a  charge  had  marred  the  Grecian 
regularity  of  his  profile.  His  air  was 
finer  than  his  face,  and  his  bearing — 

*  As  though  they  weighed  nothing.  A 
Dandy  may  spend  ten  hours  a  day  dressings 
if  he  likes,  but  once  dressed  he  thinks  no 
more  about  it.  It  is  for  others  to  notice  that 
he  is  well  dressed. 
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that  physiognomy  of  the  body — sur- 
passed even  the  perfection  of  his  frame. 
Let  us  hear  Lister :  Sometimes  there 
came  into  his  clever  eyes  a  look  of 
glacial  indifference  without  contempt, 
as  becomes  a  consummate  Dandy,  a 
man  who  bears  within  him  something 
superior  to  the  visible  world.  His 
splendid  voice  made  the  English 
language  as  beautiful  to  hear  as  to 
read  or  ponder.  "  He  did  not  profess 
to  be  short-sighted,"  says  Lister  again, 
"  but,  when  those  present  were  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  suit  his  vanity, 
he  would  assume  that  calm  but  wander- 
ing gaze  which  examines  without  re- 
cognition, neither  fixes  itself  nor  will 
be  fixed,  is  not  interested  or  diverted 
by  anything."  Such  was  the  beau, 
George  Brummell.  The  writer  of  these 
pages  has  seen  their  hero  in  his  old 
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age  and  found  it  possible  to  realize 
what  he  was  in  his  most  brilliant 
years;  for  expression  is  out  of  reach 
of  wrinkles,  and  a  man  particularly 
remarkable  for  his  physiognomy  is 
far  less  mortal  than  another  man. 

Besides,  his  intelligence  sustained  and 
more  than  sustained  the  promise  of  his 
countenance.  It  was  not  in  vain  that 
the  divine  ray  played  round  his  form, 
but  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  him 
intelligence,  because  his  share  of  it  was 
of  a  kind  infinitely  rare  and  but  slightly 
occupied  with  what  conquers  that  of 
other  men.  He  was  a  great  artist  in 
his  way,  but  his  art  was  not  specialized 
nor  manifested  within  a  limited  time.  It 
was  his  life  itself,  the  eternal  brilliancy 
of  faculties  which  are  for  ever  active  in 
a  man  created  to  live  with  his  fellows. 
He  pleased  with  his  person  as  others 
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please  with  their  works.  His  value 
was  immediately  realizable.  He  drew 
out  of  its  torpidity*  a  blasee  and  learned 
society,  wearied  with  the  emotions  of 
an  old  civilization, — -and  to  effect  this 
he  did  not  sacrifice  an  inch  of  his  per- 
sonal dignity.  His  very  caprices  were 
respected.  Neither  Etheredge,  nor 
Cibber,  nor  Congreve,  nor  Vanbrugh 
could  bring  such  a  personage  into  their 
comedies ;    for    he   was    never    ridicu- 

*  Without  ceasing  to  be  torpid  himself. 
In  amiability  there  is  too  much  activity,  too 
much  directness  for  a  Dandy  to  be  perfectly 
amiable.  A  Dandy  is  never  seeking  for 
anything,  nor  is  he  ever  anxious  about 
anything.  So  that  if  it  has  been  affirmed 
that  Brummell  was  amiable  on  certain 
evenings,  the  explanation  is  that  the  ami- 
ability of  great  men  may  be  very  moderate 
and  appear  irresistible.  They  are  like  pretty 
women,  we  are  pleased  with  whatever  they 
do  (that  is  if  one  is  a  man). 
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lous.  Had  he  failed  to  avoid  ridicule 
by  tact,  or  to  face  it  by  assurance,  he 
would  have  saved  himself  by  his  wit — 
a  shield  with  a  javelin  in  the  centre, 
that  turned  defence  into  aggression. 
Here  he  may  be  better  understood, 
for  the  slowest  to  feel  the  advances 
of  elegance  are  conscious  of  power 
behind  it,  and  the  empire  of  Brummell 
over  his  cotemporaries  will  appear  less 
fabulous,  less  inexplicable,  when  his 
power  of  raillery  is  known.  The 
genius  of  irony  suffices,  for  it  gives 
a  man  that  sphinx-like  air  which 
interests  as  a  mystery  and  troubles  as 
a  danger.*     Now  this   Brummell  pos- 

*  "  You  are  a  palace  in  a  labyrinth,"  wrote 
a  woman  weary  of  looking  without  seeing 
and  seeking  without  finding.  She  did  not 
know  that  she  was  formulating  an  axiom  of 
Dandyism.  Everyone  cannot  be  the  palace^ 
but  anyone  can  be  the  labyrinth. 
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sessed  and  made  use  of  to  pierce  even 
while  caressing  the  self-love  of  every- 
one, and  to  double  the  thousand  interests 
of  a  superior  conversation  by  alarming 
the  vanities,  a  method  that  does  not 
bestow  wit,  but  stimulates  it  in  those 
who  possess  it  and  makes  circulate 
more  rapidly  the  blood  of  those  who 
do  not.  His  genius  for  irony  made  of 
him  one  of  the  greatest  mystificators 
that  England  has  ever  possessed.  "  No 
keeper  of  a  menagerie,"  says  the  author 
of  Granby>  "  could  better  show  off  a 
monkey,  than  he  could  an  original. 
He  could  ingeniously  cause  the  un- 
conscious subject  to  place  his  own 
absurdities  in  the  best  point  of  view." 
This  may  have  been  a  somewhat  cruel 
sort  of  amusement ;  but  Dandyism  is  the 
product  of  a  bored  society,  and  to  be 
bored  does  not  conduce  to  being  kind. 
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It  is  important,  when  judging 
Brurnmell,  never  to  forget  that  he 
was  above  all  things  a  Dandy,  and 
the  debate  centres  on  his  power  as 
such.  A  singular  tyranny,  it  was, 
that  did  not  disgust.  Like  all 
Dandies  he  preferred  astonishing  to 
pleasing,  a  very  human  preference, 
but  one  that  leads  a  long  way ;  for 
terror  is  the  supreme  form  of  astonish- 
ment, and  where  is  one  to  stop  on  such 
a  decline?  Brurnmell  alone  knew  and 
poured  out  exactly  equal  doses  of  terror 
and  of  sympathy,  composing  thereof  the 
magic  philtre  of  his  influence.  His- 
indolence  forbad  his  being  lively,  for 
to  be  lively  is  to  be  excited ;  to  be 
excited  is  to  care  about  something, 
and  to  care  about  anything  is  to  shew 
oneself  inferior ;  but  he  was  always 
cool  and  said  just  the  right  thing. 
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His  talk  was  as  mordant  as  the  writing 
of  Hazlitt.  His  witticisms  crucified ;  * 
but  his  impertinence  was  too  great  to 
be  condensed  and  fit  into  epigram.     It 


*  He  did  not  press  them  forward,  but  let 
them  fall.  The  wit  of  a  Dandy  never  bubbles 
and  sparkles.  It  lacks  the  quicksilver  and 
flaming  vivacity  of  a  Casanova  for  example, 
or  of  a  Beaumarchais ;  should  he  chance 
upon  the  same  witticism  as  they,  he  would 
pronounce  it  otherwise.  Though  Dandies 
represent  Caprice  in  a  classified  and  sym- 
metrical society,  however  well  gifted  they 
may  be,  they  do  not  the  less  absorb  the 
horrible  contagion  of  Puritanism.  They 
live  in  the  tower  of  the  Plague,  and  such  a 
dwelling  is  unhealthy.  That  is  why  they 
talk  so  much  of  dignity,  which  they  are 
afraid  of  perhaps  losing,  if  they  give  way 
to  the  frenzy  of  wit.  They  live  impaled 
upon  the  idea  of  dignity,  which  slightly 
interferes  with  the  ease  of  their  movements 
and  makes  them  hold  themselves  too  stiffly, 
however  supple  they  may  be. 
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passed  from  expression  into  action — 
attitude,  gesture  and  the  inflexion  of 
the  voice.  His  wit  was  of  that  in- 
contestably  superior  quality  which  alone 
is  possible  in  good  society;  for  wit 
borders  on  vulgarity  as  the  sublime 
verges  on  the  ridiculous,  and  the  least 
false  step  is  fatal.  Impertinence  is  a 
veiled  genius  and  does  not  need  the 
help  of  words  to  appear ;  without  any 
accentuation,  its  power  is  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  most  brilliant  epigram ; 
it  is  the  best  shield  against  the  vanity 
of  others,  so  often  hostile,  and  the  best 
cloak  to  cover  one's  own  weaknesses. 
What  need  of  other  protection  is  there 
for  those  who  possess  it  ?  Has  it  not 
done  more  to  create  Prince  Talleyrand's 
reputation  for  wit  than  that  wit  itself? 
Child  of  Lightness  and  of  Confidence 
— two  qualities  which  seem  to  exclude 
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one  another — it  is  also  sister  of  Grace, 
with  which  it  should  remain  united. 
Both  are  beautified  by  the  contrast,  for 
would  not  Grace  without  Impertinence 
seem  too  insipid  a  blonde,  and  Im- 
pertinence without  Grace  too  lively  a 
brunette  ?  That  each  may  appear  at 
her  best,  they  should  be  blended. 

And  George  Brummell  did  this  better 
than  anyone.  So  intellectual  a  power 
was  this  man,  too  superficially  judged, 
that  he  ruled,  even  more  by  what  he 
looked  than  by  what  he  said.  His 
action  upon  others  was  more  direct  than 
the  action  of  speech.  He  influenced  by 
an  intonation,  a  look,  a  gesture,  by  obvious 
intention,  by  silence  itself.  He  was  too 
great  a  master  of  conversation  not  to  be 
often  silent ;  but  Brummell's  silence  was 
not  profound  like  his  who  wrote  :  "  They 
looked  at  me  to  see  if  I  understood  their 
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ideas  on  something  or  other  and  their 
judgments  upon  something  else.  They 
probably  took  me  for  some  drawing-room 
mediocrity,  and  I  enjoyed  their  probable 
opinion.  I  thought  of  those  kings  who 
are  fond  of  being  incognito.' '  Such 
proud  and  solitary  self-consciousness  is 
unknown  to  Dandies.  Brummell's  silence 
was  another  way  of  producing  an  effect, 
it  was  the  tantalizing  coquetry  of  one  who 
is  sure  of  pleasing  and  knows  at  which  end 
desire  takes  fire,  and  this  explains  why 
he  has  left  so  few  witticisms.  Besides, 
such  of  his  witticisms  as  the  Memoirs 
of  the  time  have  preserved  for  us  are 
wanting  in  flavour  or  have  too  much ; 
which  is  another  way  of  having  none. 
One  feels  the  harsh  influence  of  the  saline 
genius  of  the  people  that  boxes  and  gets 
drunk  and  is  not  vulgar  where  we  French- 
men would  cease  to  be  polite.     When 
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one  thinks  of  it,  since  what  is  exclusively 
called  esprit  among  the  products  of  thought 
is  essentially  connected  with  the  language, 
the  manners  and  the  social  life,  that  is  to 
say,  with  the  circumstances  which  are  the 
most  liable  to  differ  between  one  people 
and  another,  that  is  the  part  which  will 
perish  in  the  exile  of  a  translation.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  their  full  weight,  even 
to  the  expressions  which  characterize 
it  for  each  nation.  Try  for  instance 
to  find  correlatives  to  w/7,  humour^  and 
fun,  which  compose  the  three-sided  esprit 
of  England.  Esprit  cannot  be  trans- 
planted from  one  language  to  another, 
any  more  than  poetry,  which  at  any  rate 
deals  with  general  ideas,  while  esprit  is 
an  individual  quality.  Like  certain  wines, 
which  will  not  bear  a  voyage,  it  must  be 
drunk  at  home.  Also  (and  this  is  per- 
haps the  secret  of  the  pleasure  which  it 
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affords)  the  esprit  of  a  country  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  most  beautiful  roses, 
which  are  the  first  to  fade.  God  has  often 
substituted  intensity  for  length  of  life, 
in  order  that  the  generous  love  of  things 
perishable  might  not  be  lost  to  our  hearts. 
Therefore  we  omit  the  witticisms  of 
Brummell.  They  would  not  justify  his 
fame,  although  they  secured  it  for  him, 
since  the  circumstances  which  gave  them 
birth  and  so  to  speak  charged  them  with 
electricity  exist  no  longer.  Let  us  not  dis- 
turb or  count  those  grains  of  sand,  which 
once  were  sparks,  but  are  now  dispersed 
and  quenched  by  time.  Thanks  to  the 
variety  of  vocations,  there  are  some  kinds 
of  fame  which  are  nothing  more  than  a 
sound  amid  a  silence  and  must  forever  be 
food  for  reverie  and  the  despair  of  thought. 
And  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  sur- 
prized at  the  wave  of  glory  which  fell 
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upon  a  man  so  triply  matter-of-fact  as 
Brummell,  for  he  was  vain,  an  English- 
man, and  a  Dandy  !  Like  all  practical 
people,  who  are  never  absent  from  them- 
selves and  possess  faith  and  will  only  for 
immediate  pleasures,  he  never  desired 
others  *  and  enjoyed  these  to  their  fullest 
extent.  Destiny  paid  him  in  the  coin 
he  valued  most.  Society  accorded  him 
all  the  happiness  in  her  power,  and  for 

*  Moralists  will  ask  insultingly  :  "  was  he 
satisfied  then  with  the  one  pleasure  of  life 
that  is  contemptible  ?  "  And  why  should  he 
not  be?  Satisfied  vanity  may  suffice  for  one, 
as  satisfied  love  does  for  another.  And  bore- 
dom? Ah,  that  is  the  straw  which  breaks 
the  best  steel  of  happiness.  It  is  at  the  bottom 
of  everything  for  everybody,  more  particularly 
for  Dandies,  who,  as  has  been  well  and  sadly 
said,  "  surround  themselves  with  all  the 
pleasant  things  of  life,  but  are  like  the  stone 
that  draws  to  itself  the  moss  and  is  impene- 
trated by  the  coolness  of  its  covering." 
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him  there  existed  none  superior ;  he 
did  not  agree  with  Byron,  that  renegade 
and  apostate  from  Dandyism,  who  main- 
tained that  society  was  not  worth  one 
of  the  joys  that  it  takes  away.  Brum- 
mell's  vanity  received  its  fill  of  social 
pleasures,  for  from  1799  to  18 14,  there 
was  no  rout  or  party  where  his  presence 
was  not  regarded  as  a  triumph,  his 
absence  as  a  catastrophe.  In  the  papers 
his  name  was  printed  before  those  of  the 
most  illustrious  guests.  At  Almack's 
balls  and  Ascot  meetings,  everything 
bowed  beneath  his  sway.  He  was  the 
chairman  of  Watier's  club,  to  which  Lord 
Byron,  Lord  Alvanley,  Mildmay  and 
Pierrepoint  belonged.  He  was  the  soul 
(is  soul  the  word?)  of  the  famous 
pavilion  at  Brighton,  of  Carlton-House, 
of  Belvoir.  A  particular  friend  of  Sheri- 
dan, of  the  Duchess  of  York,  Erskine, 
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Lord  Townshend,  and  of  that  singular 
and  passionate  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
a  poetess  in  three  languages,  who  kissed 
London  butchers  with  her  patrician  lips, 
to  win  votes  from  Fox,  Brummell 
impressed  those  who  were  capable  of 
judging  him,  and  would  have  detected 
the  hollow  under  the  relief,  had  he 
been  but  the  favourite  of  fortune.  It 
has  been  said  that  Madame  de  Stael 
was  almost  unhappy  at  not  having  met 
with  his  favour.  Her  all-powerful 
intellectual  coquettishness  was  for  ever 
being  repulsed  by  the  frigid  souled 
and  eternally  witty  Dandy,  whose 
snowy  caprice  had  excellent  reasons 
for  laughing  at  enthusiasm.  Corinne 
failed  with  Brummell  as  with  Bonaparte, 
a  coincidence  recalling  the  saying  of 
Byron  already  mentioned.  Finally, 
and  this    is   his    most    original    success, 
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another  woman,  Lady  Stanhope,  the 
amazon  who  galloped  out  of  European 
civilization  and  English  routine — that 
old  circus  where  one  goes  round  and 
round — and  sought  to  vivify  her  sen- 
sations in  the  peril  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  desert,  Lady  Stanhope 
quite  forgot,  after  many  years'  absence, 
the  society  she  had  left  behind  her, 
save  only  the  most  civilized  of  all — 
the  Dandy,  George  Brummell. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  vivacity 
and  the  depth  of  his  influence  over  the- 
great  men  of  his  time,  we  are  obliged  to 
treat  him  who  wielded  it,  be  he  even 
a  prig,  with  all  the  seriousness  due  to 
a  conqueror  of  the  imaginations  of 
men.  The  poets,  who  are  the  reflection 
of  the  manners  of  their  time,  have  steeped 
themselves  in  Brummell.  Moore  has  sung 
of  him,  but  what  is  Moore,  apart  from  his 
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Irish  sentiment  ?  Nothing,  a  cardboard- 
paper  poet,  tinted  pink.  Brummell  may 
have  been  one  of  the  muses  of  Don  Juan, 
invisible  to  the  poet.  In  any  case  that 
curious  poem  is  throughout  essentially 
dandyesque  in  tone  and  serves  as  a 
powerful  aid  to  our  conception  of  Brum- 
mell's  wit  and  character.  The  qualities 
that  enabled  him  to  ascend  to  the  horizon 
and  remain  there  have  perished.  He  did 
not  descend,  but  fell  from  his  position, 
bearing  with  him  a  kind  of  perfection 
which  has  not  since  reappeared,  save  in 
a  degraded  form.  The  stupefying  turf 
has  taken  the  place  of  Dandyism,  and  in 
high  life  at  present  there  exist  only 
jockeys  and  floggers  of  dogs.* 

*  D'Orsay  there  has  been,  but  that  social 

lion  D'Orsay,  with  all  his  Atlas  beauty,  was 

not  a  Dandy.      His  was  a   nature  infinitely 

more  complex,  ample  and  human  than  that 
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In  writing  this  history  of  impressions 
rather  than  facts  we  soon  come  to  the 
disappearance  of  the  meteor,  to  the  end 
of  the  incredible  romance  (no  fairy 
story),  which  had  London  for  heroine 
and    Brummell    for    hero.     But    as    a 


English  thing.  Although  we  have  often 
made  the  remark,  it  must  be  repeated  over 
and  over  again  :  the  physiological  base  of 
Dandyism  is  lymph,  a  kind  of  stagnant 
water  which  foams  only  when  beaten  by 
Vanity.  Now  d'Orsay's  blood  was  the  red 
blood  of  France.  He  was  a  broad-shouldered 
nervo-sanguine  Frenchman,  with  a  chest 
like  Frangois  I.  and  a  sympathetic  kind  of 
beauty.  His  shapely  hand  was  given  with 
such  a  grace  as  to  win  all  hearts ;  how 
different  from  the  haughty  touch  of  Dandy- 
ism !  D'Orsay  pleased  and  delighted  every- 
one so  much  that  even  men  wore  his  portrait ! 
while  Dandies  make  men  wear — you  know 
what — and  please  ivomen  by  displeasing  them. 
(In  criticizing  one  should  never  forget  that 
detail.)     In  one  word  D'Orsay  was  a  kindly 
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matter  of  fact  the  end  was  far  off.  Let 
us  take  dates  instead  of  deeds — the 
historic  measure  of  time — and  judge 
thereby  of  the  depth  of  this  influence 
by    the    time    it    lasted.      There    are 

king ;  now,  kindliness  is  a  sentiment  un- 
known to  Dandies.  It  is  true  that  D'Orsay 
dressed  quietly  and  perfectly,  like  the  Dandies, 
and  this  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why  he  has 
been  looked  upon  as  the  successor  of  Brummell 
by  superficial  people  ;  but  Dandyism  is  not 
the  vulgar  art  of  tying  a  tie.  Some  Dandies 
never  even  wore  one ;  for  instance  Lord 
Byron,  with  his  beautiful  neck  !  D'Orsay 
was  an  artist  from  another  point  of  view 
also ;  he  used  to  carve  statues  with  that  fine 
hand  ivhick  he  gave  too  often,  for  coquetry 
reigns  rather  by  what  it  refuses,  while 
Brummell  painted  fans  for  false  faces  and 
empty  heads.  D'Orsay's  statues  have  in 
them  thought.  In  addition  to  this  he  well- 
nigh    became   an   author   and    deserved    that 

letter  from  Byron  to  Alfred  D which  is 

to  be  found  in  the  famous  memoirs,  where 
Moore's   cowardice  has   substituted  asterisks 
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twenty-two  years  between  1794  and 
1 8 16.  Now  it  is  a  law  of  the  moral 
as  well  as  of  the  physical  world  that 
what  is  light  is  easily  displaced.  A 
success   that   lasted    through    so    many 

for  names  and  dots  for  salted  ancedotes  .  .  . 
(a  charming  man  Moore !).  Though  con- 
ceited, D'Orsay  was  loved  by  the  most  con- 
ceited women  of  his  time.  Original  women 
are  not  included  :  for  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  mentioning  them,  as  there  are 
never  more  than  two  or  three  in  a  century. 
He  even  inspired  a  lasting  and  historical 
passion.  Now  Dandies  are  only  loved  by 
spasms,  though  women,  while  hating,  are 
nevertheless  quite  ready  to  grant  them  the 
last  favour  and  thus  to  enjoy  a  sensation 
worth  many  pounds  sterling  to  them,  namely 
that  of  holding  their  hates  in  their  arms. 

And  what  can  be  less  dandified  and  more 
French  than  that  charming  duel  of  D'Orsay, 
who  threw  a  plate  at  an  officer,  because  he 
spoke  ill  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  D'Orsay 
could  not  permit  a  woman  to  be  insulted  in 
his  presence. 
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years  shews  that  BrummelPs  existence 
really  responded  to  a  human  want,  veiled 
under  social  conventions.  And  later, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  leave  England, 
the  interest  concentrated  on  his  person- 
ality was  not  exhausted.  He  had  still 
his  enthusiasts.  In  1812  and  1813  his 
power  was  greater  than  ever,  though 
gambling  had  injured  his  fortune,  the 
foundation  of  his  elegance ;  for  he  was 
a  great  gambler.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  inquire  whether  that  tempting  of 
the  unknown,  that  thirst  of  adventure, 
which  makes  gamblers  and  pirates,  was 
with  him  constitutional  or  the  result 
of  the  social  tendencies  of  his  environ- 
ment ;  but  it  is  certain  that  English 
society  loves  excitement  better  than 
guineas,  and  that  one  can  dominate  a 
society  only  by  espousing  its  passions. 
Besides  his  losses  at  cards,  another 
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reason  for  the  decline  of  Brurnmell 
appears  to  have  been  his  quarrel  with 
the  Prince,  who  had  been  fond  of  him, 
and  indeed,  of  the  two,  was  the  courtier. 
The  Regent  had  begun  to  grow  old. 
Fatness,  that  polypus  which  seizes  and 
kills  beauty  in  its  soft  coils,  had  hold 
of  him.  Brurnmell,  with  his  implac- 
able wit  and  that  tiger's  pride,  breathed 
by  success  into  the  heart,  had  some- 
times laughed  at  those  fruitless  efforts  to 
repair  the  inroads  of  time,  which  made 
the  Prince  of  Wales  ridiculous.  He 
applied  to  the  master  the  nickname  of 
his  porter  at  Carlton  House,  Big  Ben, 
and  for  Brurnmell,  Mrs  Fitz-Herbert 
was  Benina.  Such  scornful  audacities 
could  not  fail  to  probe  the  heart  of  these 
proud  people,  and  Mrs  Fitz-Herbert 
was  not  the  only  one  of  the  ladies  about 
the  Heir  Apparent  to  take  offence  at  the 
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familiarity  of  Brummeirs  wit.  That 
was  the  real  reason  of  the  displeasure 
which  suddenly  fell  upon  the  great 
Dandy. 

The  story  of  the  bell,  told  especially 
to  explain  it,  appears  to  be  apocryphal.* 
In  refutation,  Mr  Jesse  does  not  rely 
solely  upon  Brummell's  denial,  but  also 
upon  the  vulgar  impudence  of  the  act ; 
and  he  is  right ;  for,  although  a  Dandy 
is  often  impertinent,  he  is  never  vulgar. 
Besides,  an  isolated  occurrence,  of 
whatever  importance,  is  not  so  adequate 
an    explanation    of    the    disgrace    into 

*  Here  is  the  story.  Brummell  is  supposed 
to  have  said  to  the  Regent  one  night  at 
supper,  with  the  object  of  winning  a  most 
disrespectful  bet,  " George,  ring"!  pointing 
to  the  bell.  The  prince  is  supposed  to  have 
obeyed,  and  to  have  said  to  the  servant  who 
answered  it,  in  pointing  to  Brummell,  "Take 
that  drunkard  off  to  bed." 
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which  he  fell  as  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  adders'  stings  directed  by 
Brummell,  with  the  utmost  lightness 
at  the  Regent's  affectations.  The  lover 
of  Mrs  Fitz-Herbert  and  of  Lady 
Conyngham  could  not  endure  what  the 
husband  of  Caroline  of  Brunswick  had 
tolerated.*     And  even  had  he  done  so, 

*  One  of  the  chief  causes  ot  the  dislike  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  for  Caroline  of  Bruns- 
wick was  the  influence  and  the  wit  of 
Brummell.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
famous  bridal  night  which  the  Prince 
passed  by  the  fireside  on  a  carpet,  while 
his  young  wife  was  waiting  for  him  under 
the  ostrich  feathers  of  the  nuptial  couch,  had 
been  preceded  by  a  Dandies'  supper.  Such 
practical  people  disliked  the  vaporous  senti- 
mentalism  which  had  just  been  imported 
by  Caroline  of  Brunswick  in  her  German 
baggage,  although  at  a  later  period  it  became 
common  enough  ;  besides  this,  she  was  the 
legitimate  spouse  in  the  country  of  official 
married    bliss    and   of   pourers  out   of    tea  ! 
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and  permitted  the  favourite  to  attack 
his  ladies  unpunished,  the  Prince  would 
never   have   passed    over   in   silence  the 


Now,  Dandyism  likes  what  is  unexpected 
and  loathes  the  pedantry  of  the  domestic 
virtues,  and  will  therefore  prefer  any  kind 
of  misfortune  at  the  hand  of  a  mistress  to 
the  imperturbable  public  happiness  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Grey  for  instance,  so  much  praised 
by  Madame  de  Stagl.  The  Dandies,  who 
in  England  are  for  ever  in  contact  with 
these  lawful  blisses,  neither  have  nor  can 
have  the  same  opinion  of  them  as  had 
Madame  de  Stael,  who  did  not  meet  with 
such  in  Parisian  drawing-rooms.  Distance 
makes  poetry,  and  the  imagination  must 
always  have  its  chimera  to  caress,  but 
when  the  woman,  who  drew  her  own  portrait 

in    Corinne,   and    loved    D ,  C- ,  and 

T ,   takes    to    caressing    that    particular 

chimera,  she  is  more  untrue  to  her  heart  and 
imagination  than  are  the  Dandies,  and  she 
lowers  Madame  de  Stael  to  the  level  of  the 
daughter  of  Madame  Necker. 
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outrage  directed  against  his  own  person, 
his  real  self.  Such  remarks  as  who  is 
that  big  man  P  uttered  publicly  in  Hyde 
Park  by  Brummell,  pointing  to  His 
Royal  Highness,  explains  everything 
far  better  than  a  forgetfulness  of  their 
relative  positions,  though  even  that  had 
an  excuse  in  the  bet. 

But  up  to  this  time  (1813)  neither 
the  distant  dislike  of  the  Prince  nor 
his  losses  at  cards  had  had  any  effect 
on  the  position  of  Brummell.  When 
the  hand  which  had  raised  him  to  the 
position  he  then  occupied  was  with- 
drawn he  had  not  fallen,  and  he  still 
swayed  the  opinion  of  the  drawing- 
rooms.  But  this  was  not  enough. 
The  Regent  saw  with  bitterness  a 
half-ruined  Dandy  disputing  authority 
with  himself,  the  first  gentleman 
of  England.  Anacreon  -  Archilocus 
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Moore,  who  did  not  always  write  on 
sky-blue  paper,  and  whose  Irish  hatred 
helped  him  sometimes  to  discover  the 
word  that  stabs  best,  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  the 
following  verses  addressed  to  the 
Duke  of  York  and  quoted  every- 
where : 

"  Neither  feel  I  resentments,  nor  wish  there 

should  come  ill 
"  to  mortal — except  (now  I  think  on't)  Beau 

Brummell, 
"who   threatened   last   year,    in   a    superfine 

passion, 
"to    cut  me^    and    bring  the   old    king   into 

fashion." 

Surely  these  insulting  lines  gave  weight 
to  the  remark  made  by  the  king  of 
Dandies  about  the  Royal  Dandy  to 
Colonel  MacMahon  :  "  I  have  made 
him  what  he  is,  and  I  can  easily 
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unmake  him,"  and  is  not  such  an 
observation  proof  positive  how  per- 
sonal was  the  power  wielded  by  this 
Warwick  of  elegance,  and  how  com- 
pletely he  was  independent  and  sove- 
reign ?  Another  yet  more  striking 
evidence  of  this  power,  which  occurred 
also  in  1813,  was  the  serious  delibera- 
tion among  the  principal  members  of 
Watier's  club,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
giving  a  great  party,  as  to  whether 
they  would  or  would  not  invite  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  simply  because  he 
was  on  bad  terms  with  Brummell. 

Brummell,  who  could  be  impertinent 
even  in  generosity,  was  obliged  to 
insist  upon  the  Prince  being  invited, 
As  a  member  of  the  Club,  he  was 
no  doubt  pleased  to  be  the  host  of 
the  amphitryon  of  Carlton  House, 
whom  now  he  never  saw  there,  and 
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to  arrange  this  interview  before  all 
the  gilded  youth  of  England  ;  but 
the  Prince,  who  forgot  his  pretensions 
of  being  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  was 
beneath  himself  on  this  occasion,  did  not 
even  remember  the  duties  which  hospi- 
tality imposes  upon  those  who  accept 
it,  and  Brummell,  who  had  intended 
to  oppose  Dandyism  with  Dandyism, 
met  the  sulky  attitude  of  His  Royal 
Highness  with  that  air  of  elegant  in- 
difference which  he  wore  like  armour, 
and  which  made  him  invulnerable.* 

*  Which  made  him  appear  invulnerable  would 
perhaps  be  better  said.  But  how  fine  is  that 
weary  sigh  of  Cleopatra  in  Shakspere  : 

"  'Tis  sweating  labour 
To  bear  such  idleness  so  near  the  heart 
As  Cleopatra  this." 

These  Stoics  of  the  boudoir  drink  their  own 
blood  under  their  mask  and  remain  masked. 
For  Dandies,  as  for  women,  to  seem  is  to  be. 
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It  was  at  Watier's  Club,  above  all 
others  in  England,  that  the  most  des- 
perate gambling  took  place,  giving  rise  to 
terrible  scandals.  The  bored  Dandies 
used  to  meet  there  every  evening,  drunk 
on  spiced  port,  and  lull  their  mortal 
weariness  of  life,  stir  their  Norman 
blood — the  blood  which  boils  only 
when  seizing  or  pillaging — by  risking 
the  most  magnificent  fortunes  on  one 
cast  of  the  dice.  As  has  already  been 
remarked,  Brummell  was  the  star  of 
this  famous  club.  He  would  not  have 
retained  such  a  position,  had  he  not 
thrown  himself  into  the  centre  of  the 
gambling  and  betting.  In  truth  he 
was  neither  more  nor  less  of  a  gambler 
than  any  of  the  others  who  moved 
about  in  this  charming  Pandemonium, 
where  vast  sums  were  lost  with  that 
perfect  indifference,  which  was  for  the 
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Dandies  the  equivalent  of  the  gladiator's 
death  in  the  circus.  Many  others 
besides  Brummell  experienced  the  ups 
and  downs  of  chance  in  an  equal 
degree ;  but  many  were  able  to  hold 
out  longer.  Though  Brummell  had  the 
cleverness  which  comes  from  custom 
and  sang-froid^  he  was  powerless  against 
chance,  which  was  destined  to  put  an 
end  to  the  happiness  of  his  life  through 
the  poverty  of  his  latter  days.  In 
1814,  the  arrival  of  the  Russian  and 
Prussian  officers  of  Alexander's  and 
Bliicher's  armies  in  London  redoubled 
the  rage  for  gambling.  This  was  for 
Brummell  the  terrible  moment  of  dis- 
aster. In  his  fame  as  well  as  in  his 
position  there  was  an  element  of  chance, 
which  was  destined  to  be  the  ruin  of 
both.  Like  every  other  gambler  he 
struggled  against  it  and  was  conquered. 
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He  had  recourse  to  money-lenders  and 
became  overwhelmed  in  loans — to  the 
extent  even  of  his  dignity,  has  been 
said ;  but  we  know  nothing  definite  on 
that  subject.  His  being  endowed  with 
those  qualities  which  support  even  base- 
ness *  may  have  been  the  cause  of  some 
of  these  rumours.     For  instance,  during 


*  Such  qualities  have  always  carried  away 
those  who  possessed  them.  Take  for  instance 
Henry  IV.,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (the  Regent), 
Mirabeau,  and  others.  It  is  true  that  Henry 
IV.  had  them  in  a  slight  degree  only,  but  the 
Regent  possessed  them  to  a  great,  and  Mira- 
beau to  an  enormous  extent.  Mirabeau 
shook  off  mud  with  as  much  pride  as 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  employed  gaiety  and 
elegance  in  facing  its  spatterings.  It  was  he 
who  made  a  kicking  from  even  goat-footed 
Dubois  amusing.  These  had  not  BrummeU's 
excuse  of  a  Puritan  environment,  which 
explains  every  excess  and  justifies  many 
injuries. 
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the  last  period  of  his  financial  difficulties 
he  had  been  noticed  to  accept  a  con- 
siderable sum  from  a  man  who  wished 
to  be  considered  a  Dandy  and  hoped 
to  effect  this  by  quoting  the  authority 
of  Brummell.  When  repayment  of  this 
loan  was  demanded,  in  a  numerous  com- 
pany, Brummell  calmly  told  the  impor- 
tunate creditor  that  he  had  already 
been  paid.  "  Paid  !  when  ?  "  cried  he  ; 
"  When  I  said  to  you,  '  Jimmy,  how  are 
you  ? '  as  you  passed  the  window  of 
White's,"  replied  Brummell,  in  his 
ineffable  way.  Such  an  answer  made 
elegance  seem  cynicism,  and  many  of  the 
same  kind  would  not  have  been  needed 
to  bias  opinion  unfavourably  towards  him. 
But  the  hour  when  all  the  world  is 
unjust  was  about  to  sound  for  Brummell, 
the  hour  of  misfortune.  His  ruin  was 
complete,  and  he  knew  it.  He  had 
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calculated  with  the  calmness  of  Dandy- 
ism exactly  how  long  he  could  remain 
on  the  field  of  battle,  determined  to 
reveal  no  humiliation  after  so  much 
glory,  such  admirable  success  as  had 
never  been  equalled  by  any  man  of  the 
world.  He  was  like  a  proud  beauty 
who  prefers  leaving  him  she  still  loves 
to  being  left  by  him. 

On  the  1 6th  of  May  1816  he  dined 
off  a  chicken  sent  in  by  Watier, 
drank  a  bottle  of  Bordeau,* — Byron  had 
drunk  two  when  he  replied  to  the  article 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  with  his 
English   bards   and  Scotch   reviewers, — 


*  This  is  the  English  physiological  system, 
which  teaches  that  moral  courage  is  acquired 
by  the  same  means  as  physical,  English 
soldiers  fight  badly  on  bad  provisions,  and 
Wellington's  glory  is  due  to  the  excellence 
of  his  Commissariat. 
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then  without  hope  he  carelessly  wrote  the 
following  letter,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned,  as  a  ruined  man  tempts 
fortune : — 

"My  dear  Scrope,  send  me  two 
hundred  pounds.  The  banks  are  shut 
and  all  my  money  is  in  the  three  per 
cents.  It  shall  be  repaid  to-morrow 
morning,  — -Yours, 

"  George    Brummell." 

Scrope  immediately  replied  with  the 
following  lines,  spartan  in  their  laconism 
and  friendship : — 

"  My  dear  George,  'tis  very  unfor- 
tunate, but  all  my  money  is  in  the 
three  per  cents. — Yours, 

"S.  Davies." 

Brummell  was  too  much  of  a  Dandy 
to  be  wounded  by  such  a  letter.     As 
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Mr  Jesse  cleverly  remarks,  he  was 
not  the  man  to  moralize  about  it.  A 
true  gambler,  he  had  cast  a  leaf  on 
the  waters  for  love  of  chance  and  they 
had  borne  it  away.  Scrope's  answer, 
though  cruelly  caustic,  was  not  vulgar. 
Their  honour,  as  Dandies,  remained 
untouched.  Brummell  dressed  sto'ically 
and  appeared  the  same  evening  at  the 
opera.  There  he  excelled  in  splendour 
the  Phoenix  on  its  pyre,  for  he  knew 
that  he  would  not  rise  again  from  his 
ashes.  Who  that  saw  would  have 
believed  him  ruined  ?  The  carriage 
he  took  after  the  opera  was  a  post- 
chaise.  On  the  17  th  he  was  at 
Dover  and  on  the  1 8th  had  left 
England.  A  few  days  after  this  de- 
parture, "the  elegant  furniture  of  a 
man  of  fashion  who  had  gone  on  the 
Continent/'  as  the  catalogue  said,  was 
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sold  at  auction  by  order  of  the  Sheriff 
of  Middlesex.  The  buyers  were  the 
most  fashionable  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  the  English  aris- 
tocracy. Among  them  were  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  Lords  Yarmouth 
and  Bessborough,  Lady  Warburton, 
Sir  H.  Smyth,  Sir  H.  Peyton,  Sir  W. 
Burgoyne,  Colonels  Sheddon  and  Cotton, 
General  Phipps,  and  others.  All  were 
anxious  to  possess  and  ready  to  pay, 
like  Englishmen,  for  these  precious 
relics  of  a  vanished  luxe,  these  articles 
identified  with  the  taste  of  a  man, 
these  frail  fungibles  touched  and  half 
worn  out  by  Brummell.  It  was  just 
those  things  of  least  intrinsic  value, 
knick-knacks  whose  life  depends  on 
the  hand  that  chose,  the  caprice  that 
gave  them  birth,  which  fetched  the 
highest  prices  from  these  rich  people, 
no 
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accustomed  to  identify  the  superfluous 
and  the  necessary.  Brummell  was 
supposed  to  have  one  of  the  largest 
collections  of  snuff-boxes  in  England. 
In  one  that  was  opened  they  found 
these  words  in  his  handwriting : — 
"  This  box  was  intended  for  the 
Prince  Regent,  had  he  conducted 
himself  better  with  me."  The  sim- 
plicity of  such  a  phrase  makes  it 
more  than  ever  impertinent.  All  large 
conceits  are  simple. 

On  arriving  at  Calais,  that  asylum 
of  English  debtors,  Brummell  set  him- 
self to  wile  away  his  period  of  exile. 
He  had  carried  with  him,  on  his  flight, 
some  relics  of  his  former  grandeur 
which  were  almost  a  fortune  in  France. 
He  hired  a  suite  of  apartments  from  a 
bookseller  of  the  town  and  furnished 
them  sumptuously,  so  as  to  remind 
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him  of  his  boudoir  in  Chesterfield 
Street,  of  his  drawing-rooms  in  Chapel 
Street  and  Park  Lane.  His  friends, 
if  such  a  term  may  be  used  of  a  Dandy, 
for  a  Dandy's  friends  are  always  rather 
the  cicisbeos  of  friendship,  supplied  him 
with  the  means  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  a  life  which  for  a  time  retained 
some  of  its  brilliancy.  The  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  York,  with  whom  he 
had  become  very  intimate  since  his 
rupture  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Mr  Chamberlayn,  and  many  others, 
both  at  that  time  and  later,  very 
nobly  came  forward  to  help  the  Beau 
in  distressj  thus  revealing,  more  than 
ever  eloquently,  the  power  of  his 
influence  over  those  who  had  known 
him.  He  was  pensioned  by  the  men 
whom  he  had  charmed,  as  a  writer 
or    a    political    speaker    are    sometimes 
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pensioned  by  those  whose  opinions  they 
have  represented.  Such  liberality,  which 
carries  with  it  no  reproach  in  England, 
was  not  an  innovation,  for  Chatham  re- 
ceived a  considerable  sum  from  the  old 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  as  a  reward 
for  a  speech  made  while  in  opposi- 
tion ;  and  Burke  himself,  who  had  not 
the  large-mindedness  of  Chatham,  and 
was  bombastic  in  virtue  as  well  as  in 
eloquence,  accepted  a  property  from 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  who 
was  then  minister,  with  a  view  to 
becoming  eligible  for  Parliament.  The 
only  new  thing  about  this  generosity  was 
its  cause.  People  were  grateful  for  the 
pleasure  they  had  received,  as  though 
it  had  been  a  service  done  them,  and 
with  reason ;  for  is  not  the  greatest 
kindness  you  can  do  a  society,  which 
bores  itself,  to  give  it  a  little  pleasure  ? 
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But  this  rare  example  of  gratitude 
was  not  the  most  astonishing  part  of 
the  affair.  Absence  had  not  affected 
the  Dandy's  ascendant ;  he  survived 
his  departure.  British  drawing-rooms 
were  as  interested  in  him  now  as  before, 
when  he  dictated  his  laws  to  a  society 
which  submits  to  him  who  loves,  but 
crushes  him  who  flies  from  it.  Public 
interest  in  him  penetrated  the  mist, 
crossed  the  sea  and  found  Brummell  on 
the  other  shore,  in  the  foreign  town, 
where  he  had  taken  refuge.  A  pilgrim- 
age to  Calais  became  the  fashion.  The 
Dukes  of  Wellington,  Rutland,  Rich- 
mond, Beaufort,  and  Bedford  were  seen 
there;  Lords  Sefton,  Jersey,  Willoughby 
d'Eresby,  Craven,  Ward,  and  Stuart 
de  Rothsay.  As  splendid  as  when  in 
London,  Brummell  retained  all  his 
former  habits.  One  day  Lord  West- 
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moreland,  who  was  passing  through 
Calais,  sent  a  message  to  inform  him 
that  he  would  be  glad  if  Brummell 
would  dine  with  him,  and  that  dinner 
was  at  three  o'clock.  The  beau  replied 
that  he  never  dined  at  that  hour  and 
refused  the  invitation.  He  lived  in  the 
monotonous  routine  manner  of  idle 
English  on  the  Continent,  and  in  a 
silence  which  was  only  broken  by  the 
visits  of  his  compatriots.  Though  he 
made  no  show  of  aristocratic  or  mis- 
anthropic haughtiness,  yet  his  politeness 
was  so  magnificent  that  it  did  not  much 
attract  those  whom  chance  had  thrown 
in  his  path ;  he  was  a  stranger  by 
language  and  even  more  of  a  stranger 
through  his  former  habits.* 

*  Scrope  Davies*  joke  and  the  honour  done 
to  it  by  a  place  in  Byron's  poems  are  known  : 
"Like  Napoleon  in  Russia,  when  Brummell 
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A  Dandy  is  more  insular  than  an 
Englishman  ;  for  London  society  is  like 
an  island  in  an  island,  and  too  much 
suppleness  there  is  not  a  favourable 
element  for  success.  However,  despite 
his  rather  proud    reserve,*  he   was   less 

was  learning  French,  he  was  conquered  by 
the  elements"  That  is  an  exaggeration  but 
also  a  joke.  It  is  true  that  he  remained 
English  and  incorrect  when  speaking  our 
language,  like  all  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  chew  the  Saxon  pebble  and  to  speak  on 
the  sea  shore ;  but  his  way  of  speaking, 
which  was  modified  by  the  aristocracy,  if  not 
by  the  correctness  of  his  words,  joined  to  his 
irreproachably  fine  manners,  gave  to  what  he 
said  a  curious  and  foreign  distinction,  a 
serious  and  striking  originality,  by  no  means 
ridiculous. 

*  Dandies  never  completely  get  rid  of  their 
original  puritanism.  Their  elegance,  how- 
ever great  it  may  be,  is  without  the  ease  of 
Richelieu ;  it  never  quite  abandons  reserve. 
The  Prince  de  Ligne  says,  "To  be  thoughtful 
in  London  is  to  be  put  down  as  a  foreigner." 
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inclined  to  resist  advances  when  made 
under  cover  of  a  good  dinner.  His 
love  of  dining  well,  delicate  as  a  taste, 
and  exacting  as  a  passion,  had  always 
been  one  of  the  most  highly  developed 
sides  of  his  sybaritism.  This  sensuality, 
not  uncommon  among  clever  men,  made 
his  vanity  less  difficult  of  approach ; 
but  his  incomparable  assurance  covered 
everything.  "  What  is  that  bowing 
to  you,  Sefton  ? "  said  he  to  Lord 
Sefton,  as  they  were  walking  on  the 
public  road ;  and  it  was  the  honest 
provincial  with  whom  he,  Brummell, 
was  dining  that  very  day,  who 
was  bowing.  He  lived  some  years 
at  Calais.  Beneath  the  varnish  of 
his  vanity,  always  in  full  dress, 
he  probably  concealed  much  unhappi- 
ness;  among  others  he  must  have 
felt  the  loss  of  conversation,  for 
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which  he  was  supremely  fitted.* 
Here  at  Calais  there  was  no  kindred 
spark  at  which  to  light  his  own  wit 
and  he  remained  isolated,  like  Madame 
de  Stael  on  a  similar  occasion.  He 
was  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  thought 

*  One  may  Speak  several  languages  but  it 
is  only  possible  to  talk  in  one.  Even  for 
Brummell,  Paris  could  not  have  taken  the 
place  of  London.  Besides,  now-a-days,  Paris 
is  no  more  the  country  of  conversation  than 
any  other  town.  It  hardly  exists  there,  and 
Madame  de  Stael  would  no  longer  care  at 
all  for  her  gutter  of  the  Rue  du  Bac.  People 
are  thinking  too  much  of  the  money  they 
have  not  got  and  consider  themselves  too 
much  the  equals  of  everyone  else  to  talk  well. 
Wit  is  not  thrown  out  of  the  window  more 
than  anything  else.  But  although  in  London 
the  anxiety  of  making  a  fortune  troubles 
and  dominates  many  intelligences,  you  will 
still  find  at  a  certain  height  a  set  which  can 
think  of  something  better  than  that.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  are  the  differences  of 
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that  his  fame  stili  reached  to  London 
and  that  the  most  fashionable  people  of 
the  society  he  had  left  continued  to 
pay  him  visits,  bringing  with  their 
souvenirs  undying  curiosity.  But  a 
Dandy's  pride,  when  attacked,  is  silent 

rank,  and  a  classification  (good  or  bad  is  not 
the  question  here),  and  that  is  what  com- 
presses wit,  until  it  foams.  It  needs  so 
much  delicacy  to  be  impertinent  in  such  a 
society  and  so  much  elegance  for  politeness 
to  please !  Now,  difficulties  make  heroes,  but 
in  Paris  society  is  too  easy;  it  is  merely 
a  question  of  coming  in  and  going  out. 
Writers  and  artists,  who  should  stimulate 
sensations  in  others  or  at  least  have  some  of 
the  gold  dust  of  their  work  still  in  their 
minds,  are  as  insignificant  in  society  as 
ordinary  people.  Weary  of  thinking  or 
pretending  to  think  all  day,  they  come  in 
the  evening  to  listen  to  music,  which  sets 
them  dreaming  like  so  many  fakirs,  or  to 
drink  tea  like  Chinamen. 

Brummell    came    to    Paris,    but    did    not 
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as  shame  and  he  revealed  nothing, 
though  no  one  has  given  this  frivolous 
hero  credit  for  so  much  self-restraint. 
Not  knowing  perhaps  how  to  occupy 
faculties  henceforward  useless,  Brum- 
mell  began  a  correspondence  with  the 
Duchess  of  York  and  painted  and 
designed  for  her  a  most  complicated 
box.  At  Belvoir,  at  Oatlands,  and 
everywhere,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
York    had    done    everything   for    him ; 

remain  there.  What  could  he  have  done? 
He  no  longer  had  the  luxe  which  would  have 
made  him  charming,  were  he  as  stupid 
and  ugly  as  Prince  T— — .  He  had  only 
manners,  which  are  less  understood  every 
day.  No  one  would  have  appreciated  the 
past  of  such  a  man :  the  impression  for  him 
would  have  been  painful  and  for  others 
the  sight  would  have  been  sad !  Madame 
Guiccioli  made  that  mistake,  but  she  was  a 
woman,  and  where  they  are  concerned  sex 
and  nerves  always  modify  our  opinions. 
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but  when  fortune  failed,  the  Duchess 
revealed  a  strain  of  serious  affection, 
which  illuminates  his  brilliant  and  arid 
existence.*     This  Brummell  never  for- 

*  This  is  a  curious  sentiment.  Friend- 
ship does  not  exist  between  women  (why  is 
the  truth  not  always  original  ?)  and  a  Dandy 
is  a  woman  on  certain  sides.  When  he 
ceases  to  be  one,  he  becomes  a  worse  enemy 
to  them  than  one  of  themselves ;  he  is  a 
monster,  whose  head  dominates  its  heart, 
a  detestable  quality,  even  in  friendship. 
There  is  in  Dandyism,  something  cold, 
sober  and  mocking,  and  although  restrained, 
yet  capable  of  instant  motion,  which  must 
terribly  shock  those  dramatic  tear-machines, 
for  whom  emotions  are  even  more  than  tender- 
ness. Odious  to  them,  as  is  puritanism,  they 
do  not  so  much  dislike  it,  when  revealed  in  a 
very  young  man.  Very  serious  youths  find 
favour  with  very  young  ladies.  They  are 
deceived  by  a  pose  and  often  by  mere  shyness, 
which  makes  itself  stiff  to  escape  notice  and 
dream  of  depth  before  emptiness.  With  a 
Dandy  they  think  of  that  other  kind  of 
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got.  It  appears  even,  that  had  he  not 
been  the  friend  of  the  Duchess  of 
York,  and  promised  her  to  remain  silent 
as  to  what  he  knew  of  the  Regent's 
private  life,  he  would  have  written 
Memoirs  and  thus  retrieved  his  for- 
tune ;  for  he  was  offered  enormous 
prices  for  his  indiscretions  by  the 
London  booksellers.  This  silence 
(very  delicate,  whether  kept  at  the 
request  of  the  Duchess  or  on  his  own 
initiative),  seems  to  have  but  little 
affected      that     thick  -  skinned      egoist 

trifling,  talked  of  with  prim  lips  by  their 
mammas.  Jn  spite  of  this,  however,  they 
may  perfectly  well  fall  in  love  with  an  in- 
supportable dandy,  for  they  are  always  domi- 
nated by  those  whom  they  do  not  dominate. 
But  with  whom  may  one  not  fall  in  love? 
This  is  however  a  question  of  friendship, 
that  is  to  say,  of  choice,  rather  than  of 
sympathy. 
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George  IV.,  although  it  is  a  fact  that 
when  passing  through  Calais  on  the  way 
to  his  kingdom  of  Hanover  (182 1) 
he  permitted,  with  the  indifference  of 
boredom,  arrangements  to  be  made  for 
a  reconciliation ;  but  Brummell  took 
little  interest  in  these  officious  doings. 
Vanity  remains  with  one  always,  even 
on  the  wheel,  and  he  did  not  intend 
to  ask  for  an  audience  of  the  Prince, 
who,  in  BrummelPs  eyes,  was  merely 
a  Dandy  far  inferior  to  himself. 
Standing  where  the  king  passed  he 
evinced  painful  discomfort.  His  former 
associate  of  Carlton  House  saw  him, 
but  did  not  feel  that  touch  of  emo- 
tion we  experience  on  meeting  a  com- 
rade of  our  youth — that  smiling  regret 
of  time  past,  poetry  at  the  beck  of 
the  most  vulgar.  On  another  occasion, 
when  he  was  presented  with  a  snuff- 
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box,  which  he  remembered  as  having 
formed  part  of  Brummell's  famous  col- 
lection, he  appointed  the  next  day  for 
his  presentation.  Had  they  met,  what 
would  have  resulted  ?  Would  the 
King  of  Calais,  as  Brummell  was 
called,  have  returned  to  reign  in 
London  ?  But  despatches  arrived  in 
the  interval,  the  king  was  obliged 
to  hasten  his  departure,  and  Brummell 
was  quite  forgotten.  His  lack  of 
eagerness  had  certainly  equalled  that 
of  the  king.*     This    indolent    neglect 


*  One   is   involuntarily   reminded   of    the 
divine  lines  in  Sardanapalus : — 

"If         ... 
.   .   .  thou  feelst  an    inward   shrinking   from 

this  leap 
Through  flame  into  the  future,  say  it ; 
I  shall  not  love  thee  less ;  nay,  perhaps  more, 
For  yielding  to  thy  nature.   ..." 
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of  any  advance  towards  the  King  of 
England  was  a  mistake,  when  judged 
from  the  worldly  point  of  view ;  but 
he  would  have  been  less  Brummell 
had  he  not  made  it. 

George  IV.  never  spoke  again  of  the 
Dandy  seen  at  Calais ;  he  fell  back 
into  forgetfulness  of  the  past.  Brum- 
mell made  no  complaints,  but  retained 
that  firm  and  discreet  silence  which 
is  the  good  taste  of  pride.  In  a  soul 
of  lesser  calibre  the  events  that  followed 
would  have  given  rise  to  many  recrimin- 
ations. Very  soon  the  assistance  from 
England  failed,  debts  and  want  took 
their  place.  Brummell  was  about  to 
descend  that  stair  of  poverty  in  exile, 
of  which  Dante  speaks,  and  to  find  at 
its  base  a  prison,  charity,  and  a  lunatic 
asylum  where  to  die.  It  was  a  royal 
hand  that  helped  his  first  steps  on  this 
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stair,  the  hand  of  William  IV., 
whose  government  created  a  con- 
sulate at  Caen  and  named  to  it 
Brummell.  This  office,  which  was 
poorly  paid  from  the  first,  ended 
by  producing  nothing  at  all,  and 
by  disappearing  through  Brummell's 
incapacity  to  fill  it.*  He  was 
deprived    of    it    altogether    at    a    later 

*  He  should  have  been  given  the  winning- 
over  of  men,  but  they  gave  him  matters  of 
business,  Had  his  caprice  and  the  astounding 
success  of  half  his  life  not  unfitted  him  for 
all  duties  and  public  offices,  he  might  have 
been  made  use  of  as  a  diplomatist.  We  say 
perhaps  ;  we  do  not  dwell  upon  it,  for  Lord 
Palmerston  has  too  clearly  shown  what 
Dandyism  alone  may  become  in  politics. 
Henri  de  Marsay  is  a  very  attractive  fancy ; 
but  his  is  a  destiny  created  by  a  poet.  We 
do  not  maintain  that  he  is  impossible,  but 
that  he  is  the  least  possible  of  the  heroes  of 
romance. 
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period.  Governments  should  classify 
individuals  according  to  their  capacities  ; 
when  these  have  been  altogether 
ignored,  can  it  be  held  that  much 
was  done  for  anyone?  —  Brummell's 
sojourn  at  Caen  was  one  of  the 
longest  phases  of  his  life.  His  re- 
ception at  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy 
of  that  town  and  the  consideration 
shewn  him  there  proved  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  English  were  Nor- 
mans. This  treatment,  although  it 
softened,  could  not  save  him  from  the 
misery  that  rent  his  last  days.  We 
shall  not  follow  Mr  Jesse's  example 
in  recounting  these  sufferings  and 
humiliations.  Our  interest  is  in  the 
Dandy,  his  influence,  his  public  life, 
the  part  he  played  in  society.  The 
rest  is  superfluous,  for  when  a  man  is 
dying  of  hunger  he  ceases  to  belong 
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to  society  of  any  kind ;   he  is  no  longer 
a  Dandy,  but  a  human  being.* 

We   will    not   discuss    that    question, 
but  this  much  justice  must  be  done  to 


*  Did  he  ever  cease  to  be  a  Dandy  ?  .  .  . 
One  day  a  Venetian,  who  at  that  time  con- 
tented himself  with  being  the  Casanova  of 
music  and  has  become  its  Gustave  Planche— 
Monsieur  P.  Scudo — was  arranging  at  Caen 
one  of  those  concerts,  in  which,  both  as 
mimic  and  musician,  he  expended  enough 
intelligence  to  give  the  lockjaw  to  idiots 
were  they  subject  to  nerves.  He  wished  to 
have  the  exiled  Dandy  at  his  party,  for 
Brummell  was  still  a  power  in  the  Rue  Guille- 
bert.  He  met  him  at  a  friend's  and  there 
invited  him,  at  the  same  time  taking  from 
his  pocket  a  sheaf  of  tickets  (about  three 
hundred),  he  opened  it  like  a  pack  of  cards 
in  order  to  present  a  few  to  Brummell ;  but 
the  Dandy,  with  the  air  of  a  sovereign  and 
the  simplicity  of  a  Dandy  to  whom  the  world 
belongs,  took  them  all !  "  He  never  paid  for 
them,"  said  M.  Scudo,  "  but  it  was  admirably 
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Brummell,  that  he  remained  a  Dandy 
a8  long  as  it  was  possible  amid  poverty 
and  hunger.  The  ruling  faculty  long 
out-lasted   the    ruin    of  his   life.     The 


done  and  I  obtained  a  new  idea  on  England  in 
exchange  for  my  money. " 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  Brummell 
became  mad,  and  since  the  whole  being  of 
the  man  was  steeped  in  Dandyism,  his  mania 
took  that  form.  He  became  desperately  ele- 
gant, ceasing  to  take  off  his  hat  when  saluted 
in  the  street  lest  he  should  disarrange  his 
wig,  and  returning  bows  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand,  like  Charles  X.  He  lived  at  the  Hotel 
d'Angleterre.  On  certain  days,  and  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  his  servants  he  would 
order  them  to  prepare  his  apartments  for  a 
reception.  Lustres,  candelabra,  candles, 
masses  of  flowers,  all  were  there,  and 
Brummell  standing  in  the  centre,  beneath 
this  blaze  of  light,  in  the  full  dress  of  his 
youth,  wearing  the  blue  whig  coat  with  the 
gold  buttons,  the  black  waistcoat  and  the 
black  trousers,  tight  like  the  hose  of  the 
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other  qualities,  whose  only  use  was 
to  strengthen  this  by  harmonizing 
with  it,  could  add  nothing  to  his 
fame  and  little  to  his  happiness. 
For    instance   he   was  a  poet,  possess- 


sixteenth  century,  awaited  ...  a  dead 
England!  Suddenly,  and  as  though  he 
had  reduplicated  himself,  he  announced 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  then  Mrs  Fitz- 
Herbert,  then  Lady  Conyngham,  then 
Lord  Yarmouth,  finally  all  the  great  people 
of  England,  whose  living  law  he  had 
been.  Then,  believing  that,  as  he  called, 
they  had  appeared,  he  would  advance 
to  the  wide  open  door  of  that  empty 
drawing-room,  through  which,  alas,  no 
one  was  to  pass  on  that  or  any  other 
evening.  He  greeted  those  chimeras  of 
his  mind,  offering  his  arm  to  the  women 
among  their  number,  not  one  of  whom 
would  have  been  willing  to  leave  her 
tomb  for  a  moment  to  attend  the  fallen 
Dandy's  rout.  This  reception  lasted  a  long 
time.  Finally,  when  all  this  world  of  the 
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ing  just  imagination  enough  to  suffice 
for  one  whose  vocation  it  is  to 
please;  what  he  has  left  us  in 
the  way  of  verses,  though  remarkable 
enough  for  a  Dandy,  would  not  suffice 


other  world  was  present,  reason  would 
also  return  to  the  unfortunate  man  and  he 
would  realize  the  madness  of  his  illusion. 
Quite  overcome,  he  would  throw  himself 
into  one  of  the  empty  chairs,  where  he  was 
found  bathed  in  tears. 

But  at  the  Hospital  of  the  Bon  Sauveur  his 
madness  assumed  a  less  touching  form.  As 
the  malady  grew  more  intense,  it  became 
more  degraded  in  its  manifestation,  as  though 
in  revenge  for  the  elegance  of  his  life.  Here 
no  details  are  possible  .  .  .  the  terrible 
Railer,  who  is  concealed  at  the  bottom  of 
everything,  will  always  have  his  say,  even 
in  the  light  lives  of  those  who  have  mocked 
him  the  most!  The  Pavilion  of  the  Bon 
Sauveur  made  Brummell  pay  for  the  Brighton 
Pavilion.  His  life  was  passed  between  the 
two, 
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for  a  literary  reputation.*  They  need 
not  therefore  be  discussed,  for  in  this 
study  of  so  peculiar  a  personality,  every- 
thing should  be  omitted  that  does  not 
form  part  of  the  vocation,  does  not 
reveal  the  ringer  of  God  acting  through 
the  intelligence. 

*  Mr  Jesse,  whose  name  must  henceforth 
always  be  mentioned  when  Brummell  is 
discussed,  has  quoted  some  verses  of  the 
celebrated  Dandy.  They  were  written  in 
a  very  fine  album,  which  contained  also 
verses  by  Sheridan,  Byron  and  even  Erskine. 
They  amount  to  more  than  album  verses, 
that  is  to  say,  to  a  few  lines  hastily  written  ; 
they  are  considerable  poems,  not  without  a 
certain  amount  of  inspiration. 
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We  now  know  what  was  Brummell's 
vocation  and  how  he  filled  it.  He 
was  born  to  reign,  being  endowed  with 
very  positive  faculties  in  that  direction  ; 
although  on  one  occasion  Montesquien, 
out  of  temper,  called  them  a  je  ne  sais 
quolj  instead  of  shewing  what  they 
were.  It  was  by  their  help  that  he 
dominated  his  epoch.  As  the  Prince 
de  Ligne  would  have  said,  "he  was 
king  by  the  grace  of  grace ;  "  but  only 
on  the  condition,  which  weighs  upon 
everyone  of  us,  seekers  of  influence — 
of  accepting  all  the  prejudices  and,  to 
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a  certain  extent,  the  vices  also  of  his 
time.  It  is  a  sad  admission  for  the 
chaste  lovers  of  truth  in  everything,  that, 
had  his  grace  been  more  sincere,  he 
would  not  have  had  the  same  influence  ; 
nor  have  seduced  and  captivated  an 
artificial  society.  To  what  a  degree  of 
refinement  must  not  English  society 
have  attained,  for  such  a  phrase 
as  the  following  to  be  both  profound 
and  true,  when  said  of  a  Dandy  like 
Brummell  ?  "  He  *  displeased  too 
generally  not  to  be  sought  after" 
May  we  not  here  recognise  the 
wish  to  be  beaten,  of  powerful  and 
licentious  women  ?  Would  grace, 
simple,  naif  and  spontaneous,  be 
a  sufficiently  powerful  stimulus  for 
a   society  weary  of  all    sensations    and 

*  Pelham.     Bulwer. 
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choked  by  every  kind  of  prejudice  ? 
Who  would  notice  anyone  who  re- 
mained quite  himself,  there  save  perhaps 
one  or  two  superior  souls  remain- 
ing noble  and  intact?*  Alas,  a 
very  uncertain  public !  But  vanity 
seeks  the  approbation  of  others, 
an  amiable  impulse  of  the  human 
heart,  which  has  been  much  calum- 
niated and  may  yet  explain  all 
the  affectations  of  Dandyism.  One 
might  perhaps  define  this  as  grace 
perverted   to    be    the    better    observed 


*  As  for  instance  that  Miss  Cornel, 
the  actress,  so  much  praised  by  Stendhal, 
but  to  detect  the  simple  greatness  of  her 
soul,  rare  as  a  black  diamond,  in  London,  a 
Stendhal  was  necessary,  that  is  to  say,  a 
man  wittily  positive  to  the  point  of  machia- 
velism,  yet  loving  simplicity  as  some 
Roman  Emperors  loved  the  impossible. 
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in  a  false  environment,*  a  kind 
of  naturalness,  much  compromised, 
it  is  true,  but  none  the  less  im- 
perishable. It  has  already  been 
affirmed  at  the  beginning  of  this  study, 
that  Dandyism  will  perish  the  day  the 


*  English  society  lacks  the  sense  of  fine 
art.  Such  names  as  Lawrence,  Romney, 
and  Reynolds,  merely  place  this  want  in 
greater  relief;  the  Roman  people  was  not 
artistic  because  it  possessed  flute-players. 
Literary  art  alone  exists  in  England. 
Shakspere  is  her  Michael  Angelo.  In  this 
singular  country  all  things  are  strange  and 
her  best  sculptor  is  a  woman,  Lady  Hamilton, 
worthy  of  being  an  Italian.  She  carved  in 
the  marble  poses  of  her  own  beautiful  body, 
the  most  lovely  that  has  ever  existed. 
Alike  statuary  and  statue,  she  has  not 
survived  her  masterpieces ;  her  transient 
glory  lasted  only  her  lifetime,  with  its 
fiery  passions,  its  vibrations  of  life.  This 
is  a  subject  for  a  Diderot.  But  who  can 
now  deal  with  it? 
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society  which  produced  it  is  trans- 
formed, for  aristocratic  and  Protestant 
England  has  changed  so  much  in  the 
last  twenty  years  that,  although  she 
clings  to  her  old  customs  with  a 
tenacity  akin  to  slavishness,  yet  Dandy- 
ism is  already  but  the  tradition  of 
a  day.  Such  a  change  could  have 
been  foreseen  by  anyone,  since  it 
followed  the  invariable  law  of  develop- 
ment. England,  the  victim  of  her 
historic  past  having  made  one  step 
forward,  is  returning  to  it  again. 
Like  the  Corsian  of  her  greatest  poet, 
though  she  be  tossed  ever  so  high 
upon  the  sea  of  time,  yet  the  chain 
which  moors  her  to  the  bank  is  never 
quite  broken ;  though  she  detains  and 
guards  all  things — marble  to  retain — 
yet  is  she  to  a  curious  extent  the 
slave  of  custom,  and  for  her  the  serpent's 
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seventh    skin    is    always    like    the    first 
he  cast. 

One  may  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
the  trace  of  what  no  longer  exists  is 
vanished ;  but  it  requires  only  a  fitting 
opportunity  for  the  writing  on  the 
palimpsest  to  reappear,  legible,  firm 
and  brilliant.  Just  now  Puritanism, 
which  Dandyism  has  attacked,  like 
the  Parthians,  with  the  arrows  of  its 
light  mockery,  shooting  as  it  flies — 
Puritanism  is  rising  again,  is  staunching 
its  wounds.  Who  would  not  have 
believed  that  the  ancient  Anglican 
morality  was  disposed  of  altogether, 
after  such  men  as  Byron  and  Brummell  I 
But  that  is  not  so.  Cant — invincible, 
immortal  Cant — has  again  conquered. 
Sweet  Fantasy  has  only  to  perish  and 
in  doing  so  to  throw  the  essence  of 
roses,  which  is  her  blood,  towards  the 
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sky,  for  She  dies  beneath  the  sway  of 
that  obstinate  people,  for  whom  habit 
is  everything.  Another  cause  is  the 
absence*  of  those  great  writers  who 
electrify  the  imagination  and  communi- 
cate to  it  every  audacity ;  then  again 
there  is  the  influence  on  society  of  a 
young  queen,  who  affects  conjugal  bliss, 
as  Elizabeth  affected  virginity.  What 
better  fountains  of  hypocrisy  and  spleen  ? 
The  spirit  of  Methodism,  which  had 
deserted  manners  for  politics,  is  now 
reversing  the  process.  As  an  instance 
of  this,  we  may  mention  the  fact,  that 
Lord  John  Manners,  a  man  of  family 
and  a  poet,  who,  since  he  inherits  from 

*  There  is  Thomas  Carlyle,  but  he  un- 
fortunately prefers  the  sedative  ether  of 
German  spiritualism  to  the  sharp-tasting 
caviar,  which  the  English  love,  and  which 
procures  such  distinct  sensations. 
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his  father  the  easy  virtue  of  an  in- 
dependent opinion,  might  have  awaited 
original  inspiration,  has  just  published 
a  volume  of  poetry,  in  honour  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England.  The 
atheist  Shelley  would  not  now  be  safe 
even  in  exile.  Freedom  of  thought, 
which  had  shone  like  a  sunbeam,  from 
the  minds  of  her  greatest  men,  on  this 
country  of  haughty  phariseeism,  of  lying 
and  frozen  etiquette,  has  sparkled  but 
for  a  moment,  and  formalism,  the  mummy 
of  religious  feeling,  is  reigning  there 
again  from  the  depths  of  its  whited 
sepulchre.  All  is  over  with  that 
brilliant  society,  whose  idol  was 
Brummell,  because  he  was  its  ex- 
pression in  things  of  the  world,  in 
matters  of  pleasure  alone.  There  will 
never  be  another  Brummell ;  but  we 
may  be  certain  that  there  will  always 
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be  Dandies  in  England,  whatever 
uniform  the  world  may  make  them 
wear.  They  are  witness  to  the 
marvellous  variety  of  the  divine 
work;  they  are  eternal  as  Caprice, 
Humanity  needs  them  and  their  at- 
tractions as  much  as  her  most  imposing 
heroes,  the  austerest  of  her  great  men. 
They  procure  for  intelligent  beings  the 
pleasure  to  which  they  have  a  right. 
They  form  part  of  the  happiness,  as 
other  men  of  the  morality  of  societies. 
Twofold  and  multiple  natures,  of  an 
undecided  intellectual  sex,  their  Grace  is 
heightened  by  their  Power,  their  Power 
by  their  Grace  ;  they  are  the  hermaphro- 
dites of  History,  not  of  Fable,  and 
Alcibiades  was  their  supreme  type, 
among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  nations. 

THE    END. 
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